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Fearnot  started  towards  the  lady  in  the  green  mask,  who  glared  at  him  apprehensively.  Tho  next 
moment  the  portiers  parted  and  the  masked  figure  of  the  cavalier  sprang  between  them,  picked 
up  a  glass  full  of  punch  and,  without  uttering  a  word,  dashed  its  contents  full  into  his  face. 


These  Books  Tell  You  Everything! 

A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 

tfaeh  boo..  consists  cf  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated  cover, 
•tost  of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  m  such  a  simple  manner  that  an? 
:nild  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  wan  -o  know  anything  about  the  subject* 
mentioned.  _ _  _ _ 


SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
aunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  ANI)  BUILD  A  BOAT— Fully 
llustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES— A  handy 
>ook  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK  — 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  davs,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  yoirr  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  the  lines  of  the 
hand,  or  the  secret  of  pa-Imistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future 
everots  by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A. 
Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  0.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumV  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle ;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  ditfer- 
erit  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  2"*.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  IIOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword  ;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  IIOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks:  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
sleight-of-hand  ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
specially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Haffner.  With  illustra¬ 
tions. 

No.  72.  IIOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  enrd  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
ami  mngicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated.  ’ 


MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  trick* 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  perforated  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this(  book 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  hov- 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomelv  illustrated. 

No.  61).  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  fuh 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS. — Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART. — Containing  a  com 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  pub 
lished. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER. — Containing  ful 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. — Ful 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither.  JEofian  Harp.  Xvlo 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  VOW  10  MAKE  A  MAGiC  LANTERN. — Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomelv 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  IIOW'  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  It.  IIOW  JO  W  RI  I  E  NO'S  E-LETTERS. — A  most  com 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them ;  also  giving  specimen  letters  for  both  young 
and  old. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects . 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

Nd.  24.  IIOW'  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
also. giving  sample  letter's  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  HOW  lO  W  RI  1  E  LEISTERS. — A  wonderful  little 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father, 
mother,  sifter,  brother,  employer;  and.  in  fact,  everylxxiy  and  any¬ 
body  you  wish  to  wri^e  to.  Every  young  man  and  ewrv  young 
lady  in  the, land  should  have  this  book. 

No.  74.  HOW  J’O  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY. — Coo 
taming  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  anv  subject; 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition  ;  'together  with  specimen 
letters. 
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By  HAL  STANDISH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  ASTONISHED  BANCHMAN. 

Feamot  and  Olcott  had  purchased  the  McPherson  sheep 
ranch  in  the  western  part  of  Colorado  at  a  ridiculously 
low  figure.  It  comprised  four  thousand  acres,  and  on  it 
were  about  two  thousand  sheep  of  a  most  excellent  breed. 

The  Widow  .McPherson  had  been  annoyed  so  much  by  the 
hostility  of  the  neighboring  cattlemen,  that  she  was  com- 
pci  led  to  Kill  or  else  to  lose  all  her  sheep. 

7’here  is  nothing  in  the  world,  unless  it  is  a  cattle  thief, 
that  a  ranchman  hates  so  much  as  he  does  sheep. 

1  hey  claim  that  cattle  can  t  thrive  on  the  same  ranch 
with  rhf«-p,  because  the  latter  cut  the  grass  so  close  to  the 
g;o  .nd  that  it  is  impossible  for  cattle  to  get  a  taste  of  it, 


an  it  was  almost  a  nightly  occurrence  for  the  shepherds 
°  scores>  and  sometimes  hundreds  or  more  of  sheep 
mt  had  been  slaughtered  by  cowboys,  instigated  by  their 
employers.  J 

°Ver  thG  Pkce  before  the?  Pwchased  it, 
r  r  d  and  Terry  caught  three  cattlemen  almost  in  the  act 

of  killing  some  of  the  sheep,  which  they  found  in  the  tim¬ 
ber  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ranch,  and  a  fight  ensued,  in 
w  uch  two  ot  the  men  were  badly  beaten,  and  one  had  his 
arm  broken  by  a  bullet  from  Terry’s  revolver. 

The  next  day  a  ranchman,  named  Watson,  whose  ranch 

lay  next  to  the  widow’s,  rode  up  to  (he  house  with  three  or 
lour  cowboys,  all  armed. 

He  wanted  to  find  the  two  young  men  who  had  attacked 
his  cowboys. 


o 


FRED  FEARNOT  AT  THE  RALE. 


Fred  mill  Terry  met  them  at  the  "ate  with  their  Win- 

v  O 

eliesters,  ami  bluffed  them  so  thoroughly  that  they  went 
away  without  provoking  a  tight. 

Fred  informed  the  ranchman  that  he  and  Olcott  in¬ 
tended  purchasing  the  ranch,  and  instead  of  two  thousand 
-beep,  they  expected  to  have  ten  thousand. 

The  widow  predicted  that  there  would  be  a  fight,  and  an 
attempt  would  be  made  by  an  organized  band  to  destroy 
all  the  sheep  on  the  ranch,  and  a  few  days  later  about  thirty 
of  them  were  seen  riding  in  the  direction  of  the  sheep  that 
were  quietly  grazing. 

They  were  a  mile  away  when  they  saw  them. 

Fred,  Terry  and  two  of  the  shepherds  mounted  their 
horses  and  rode  out  to  meet  them,  but  stopped  when  with¬ 
in  a  half  mile  of  them. 

•  The  raiders  began  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the 
sheep. 

From  where  they  sat  on  their  horses  half  a  mile  away, 
Fred  and  Terry  began  shooting  at  the  raider’s  horses,  and 
in  ten  minutes  every  man  of  them  had  been  dismounted, 
something  that  they  had  not  expected. 

Both  Fred  and  Terry  were  averse  to  shedding  human 
blood,  but  the  raiders,  in  a  towering  rage,  turned  their  re¬ 
volvers  on  them.  They  were  not  good  marksmen  at  that 
distance,  but  a  stray  bullet  made  a  flesh  wound  on  the 
horse  that  one  of  the  shepherds  was  riding. 

“All  right,  Terry,  they  are  firing  on  us,  and  we’ll  give 

them  shot  for  shot.”  • 

* 

In  a  few  minutes  three  of  the  men  were  down  and  a  half 
dozen  wounded,  and  the  balance  fled. 

Watson  himself  was  one  of  the  wounded. 

Fred  and  Terry  rode  down  to  where  he  was  sitting,  and 
threatened  to  hang  every  one  of  them. 

Watson  was  so  demoralized  at  his  unexpected  defeat  that 
he  talked  very  mildly. 

He  agreed  to  pay  for  the  sheep  that  had  been  slaughtered, 
about  one  hundred  in  all,  and  in  return  he  hinted  that  the 
horses  that  had  been  shot  ought  to  be  paid  for  also. 

“Not  a  penny,”  said  Fred.  “They  were  shot  while  their 
owners  were  committing  a  crime  against  the  laws  of  the 
State.” 

Instead  of ‘paying  for  them,  he  said  he  would  let  the 
shepherds  take  their  skins  in  pay  for  burying  them. 

He  furnished  a  wagon  with  hay  in  it  to  take  the  three 
dead  bodies  away  and  the  wounded  ones,  on  Watson’s  prom¬ 
ise  to  send  the  team  back  unharmed. 

The  ranchman  kept  his  promise.  The  team  was  re¬ 
turned  all  right. 

Some  time  after  that  Fearnot,  in  trying  to  rescue  a  lamb 
which  had  fallen  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice  of  the 
great  canyon  and  lodged  on  a  ledge  of  rock  about  ten  feet 
down,  found  himself  unable  to  climb  up  again,  and  there  he 
remained  all  night  long,  expecting  that  Terry  and  the 
shepherds  would  institute  a  search  for  him  at  daylight. 

He  frequently  hailed  to  attract,  attention,  and  much  to 
his  astonishment,  just  as  the  sun  was  rising,  three  men 
came  up  in  answer  to  his  call,  and  on  finding  out  who  he 


was,  tried  to  kill  him.  Two  of  them  had  clubs  and  one 

was  armed  with  a  Winchester. 

He  was  in  such  a  position  that  he  couldn’t  resist. 

He  moved  out  of  range  of  the  rifle  behind  the  rocks,  and 
of  course  he  couldn't  be  struck  with  the  club.  The  man 
with  the  rifle  leaned  over  and  pulled  the  trigger,  thinking 
he  might  kill  him,  but  it  missed  him  by  about  two  feet. 

Fred  reached  out,  caught  hold  of  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle 
and  gave  a  quick  jerk,  which  caused  the  owner  to  lose  his 
balance  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  canyon,  leaving  the 
gun  in  Fearnot’s  hand. 

A  few  hours  later  his  party’  found  him,  and  two  lariat- 
were  lowered  to  him.  He  fastened  them  around  his  body, 
and  another  was  lowered  and  he  tied  it  around  the  body 
of  the  little  lamb,  and  it  was  rescued  also.  k 

Terry  insisted  that  the  cattlemen,  whom  Fred  said  he 
would  easily  recognize  again,  for  he  had  a  full  view  of 
their  faces,  should  be  hunted  up  and  lynched.  Fred,  how-  v 
ever,  was  cool,  shook  his  head  and  declared  that  he  would 
administer  the  proper  punishment  to  them  if  he  ever  met 
them. 

As  soon  as  the  sheep  ranch  was  purchased  Fred  and 
Terry  sent  to  Denver  for  a  contractor  to  come  out  and  in¬ 
close  the  entire  ranch  with  a  barbed  wire  fence.  N 

Then  the  cattlemen  would  have  no  further  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint. 

The  contractor  took  the  job,  and  soon  had  more  than  two  •  \ 
score  men  cutting  fence  posts,  and  nearly  as  many  more 
digging  post  holes.  The  barbed  wire  came  by  rail  to  a 
little  town  named  Foster,  which  was  thirtv  miles  away  from 
the  ranch. 

Then  a  portable  saw  mill  was  purchased,  and  a  very  large 
wagon  was  purchased  to  haul  it  to  the  ranch. 

Every  acre  was  inclosed. 

There  were  gates  established  where  they  would  probably  1 
be  needed,  and  they  were  fastened  securely. 

The  fence  passed  through  the  timber  at  the  lower  end, 
and  extended  along  the  brink  of  the  canyon,  for  they  ap¬ 
prehended  that  in  a  stampede,  hundreds  of  sheep  might  go 
over  into  the  terrible  depth ;  so  they  thought  it  best  to 
fence  it  in  on  all  four  sides. 

It  required  many  miles  of  wire,  which  cost  a  large  sum 
of  money.  s 

Then  the  saw  mill  was  set  goinjr. 

O  c 

They  wanted  lumber  to  build  a  long  row  of  sheds  to  cut 
off  snow  and  rain  in  the  winter,  as  well  as  the  bleak  north¬ 
ern  blasts. 

\\  ells  were  sunk  to  a  great  depth,  and  much  to  their 
satisfaction  two  oi  them  struck  flowing  water;  hence,  thev  > , 
were  saved  the  expense  of  pumping  it. 

Huge  troughs  were  built,  through  which  the  water  ran 
in  tront  ot  the  sheds  that  the  sheep  might  drink  it  when- 
ever  they  wished.  It  was  kept  running  so  as  to  prevent 
freezing. 

I  hen  two  immense  pools  were  made,  in  which  to  wash 
the  sheep  before  shearing. 


FRED  FEAKNOT  AT  THE  BALL. 
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Ranchmen  came  from  many  miles  on  hearing  oi*  the 
improvements  that  were  being  made  on  the  place. 

Many  of  them  had  lost  hundreds,  and  some  of  them 
thousands  of  cattle  from  exposure  during  blizzards,  all  be¬ 
cause  they  wouldn't  spend  the  money  to  build  shelters  for 
them.  .  •«  / 

The  cattle  had  to  seek  shelter  in  depressions,  wherever 
they  could  find  it.  It  protected  them  from  the  fierce 
blasts,  but  the  winds  blew  the  snow  over  on  them  until  they 
were  literally  buried  beneath  it. 

“You  are  spending  a  great  deal  of  money  here,”  said  a 
visiting  ranchman  one  day. 

‘‘Yes;  but  it  is  a  splendid  investment,”  returned  Fred. 
“A  severe  blizzard  could  destroy  more  sheep  in  one  night 
than  all  this  costs;  hence,  we  call  it  a  good  investment.” 

“Well,  you'll  find  it  a  deal  of  trouble  to  get  them  under 
shelter.”  / 

“Not  a  bit  of  it!  Within  a  month  we  will  have  them 
>o  trained  that  they  will  come  up  voluntarily  when  dark¬ 
ness  sets  in.  Then  the  gates  will  be  closed,  and  at  sunrise 
they  will  be  turned  out  again.” 

“Nobody  will  interfere  with  them  as  long  as  they  are 
inclosed.” 

‘‘Well,  I  hope  they  won’t;  but  a  stranger  seen  in  the  in¬ 
closure  after  dark  will  be  ordered  to  halt,  and  if  he  doesn’t 
a  bullet  will  make  him  halt.” 

“I  guess  the  law  will  have  something  to  say  about  that.” 

“Yes;  and  I  know  just  what  the  law  will  say:  that  every 
man  has  the  right  to  defend  his  property  against  thieves, 
and  you  can  bet  every  man  on  this  ranch  will  shoot  or  else 
lose  his  place.  We  make  no  difference  between  a  cattle 
thief,  a  horse  thief  and  a  sheep  thief.  A  sheep  is  property 
just  the  same  as  the  steer,  and  a  thief  is  a  thief  no  matter 
what  he  steals.” 

“Well,  you’ve  got  to  keep  a  good  look  out  for  eagles. 
There  is  no  flesh  so  tempting  to  an  eagle  as  a  tender  lamb.” 

“Yes;  I  know  that.  But  eagles  don’t  fly  by  night,  and 
we  can  see  them  in  the  daylight.” 

“Yes;  so  you  can.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  hit  thorn  on 
the  wing.” 

“Xot  at  all,”  said  Fred.  “We  keep  Winchesters  on  hand. 
We've  got  fifteen  on  the  place  here  now,  with  five  thousand 
rounds  of  cartridges.  We  are  ready  to  tackle  anything 
That  comes  along  with  hostile  intentions.  Mrs.  McPherson 
has  told  us  that  eagles  come  from  the  mountains  west  of 
here  after  the  sheep  every  day.  Only  two  days  ago  Olcott 
brought  one  down  with  his  Winchester.” 

“He  did,  eh?  Was  he  on  the  wing?” 

“Yes;  he  was  sailing  around  very  high,  waiting  to  swoop 
down  on  a  lamb.” 

“He  brought  hirn  down  with  a  bullet?” 

“Yea.”  *•' 

“Well,  that'r  good  shooting.” 

“Of  course  it  is!  But  a  bullet  will  go  anywhere  it  is 
fL/.jit.  It’s  always  the  marksman’s  fault  if  it  doesn’t  go 

where  he  wants  it  to  go.” 

“Of  er,rir-'-!  Of  course!  But  you  can’t  get  within  a 


quarter  of  i I  mile  of  eagles.  While  they  are  bold  birds,  they 
keep  shy  of  men.” 

“Yes;  so  does  a  crow.” 

“Say,  boss,”  called  out  one  of  the  shepherds,  “here  comes 
an  eagle,  now.” 

“Let  me  have  that  rifle,  please,”  said  Fred,  turning  to 
Mitchell,  who  was  acting  as  superintendent  of  the  ranch. 

Mitchell  handed  it  to  him,  and  Fred  waited  and  watched 
the  little  speck  in  the  sky  and  saw  it  growing  larger  and 
larger  as  it  approached  the  ranch. 

There  were  four  ranchmen  there  on  a  visit,  and  they 
watched  to  see  what  would  happen. 

He  was  making  for  the  ranch  half  a  mile  or  so  below 
where  they  were  standing,  for  the  sheep  were  down  there, 
but  he  had  to  pass  within  range  of  where  Fred  was  stand¬ 
ing. 

He  was  going  in  a  straight  line  as  if  he  had  already  se¬ 
lected  the  lamb  he  was  to  pounce  upon. 

“Gentlemen,  that  is  a  pretty  difficult  target  to  hit,”  said 
Fred,  “for  I  have  to  take  into  consideration  his  swiftness 
of  flight  and  his  distance  from  where  I  stand.” 

He  raised  the  rifle  and  aimed  at  the  distance  he  had  cal¬ 
culated  in  front  of  the  bird,  and  fired. 

*  '  * 

The  bullet  evidently  passed  so  close  to  him  that  the  eagle 
held  up  and  began  making  a  circle  in  the  air  preparatory 
to  making  the  swoop. 

“You  did’t  hit  him,”  exclaimed  one  of  the  ranchmen. 

“No;  but  I  stopped  his  flight.  The  bullet  whistled  so 
close  to  him  that  it  frightened  him.” 

He  then  aimed  again  and  fired. 

The  eagle  seemed  to  at  once  close  both  wings  and  dropped 
to  the  earth  without  a  flutter,  as  though  killed  instantly. 

Exclamations  of  surprise  burst,  not  only  from  the  visi¬ 
tors,  but  from  the  shepherds  also. 

The  latter  had  seen  what  fine  marksmen  Fred  and  Terry 
were,  but  they  had  not  seen  anything  like  that. 

“Go  anti  get  him,”  said  Fred  to  one  of  the  shepherds, 
and  one  of  them  ran  about  six  or  eight  hundred  yards 
"down  the  ranch  and  returned  with  a  great  bald  American 
eagle. 

The  ball  had  passed  out  the  lower  part  of  his  back,  kill¬ 
ing  him  instantly. 

“Say,  boss,”  called  one  of  the  cowboys,  “try  your  hand 
at  a  crow.” 

Several  crows  were  flying  down  the  range  quite  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  Terry  aimed  at  one  of  them. 

He  came  very  near  aiming  too  far  in  advance  of  him, 
and  the  bullet  cut  his  head  off. 

He  was  fully  three  hundred  yards  away. 

As  the  bird  went  fluttering  down  to  the  ground,  Terry 
looked  at  the  ranchman,  and  said : 

“Was  that  a  bet?” 

“No;  I  was  betting  on  ah  eagle.” 

The  others  laughed,  and  the  ranchman  himself  joined  in 
it,  glad  that  he  hadn’t  put  up  bis  money. 

“You  know  a  good  thing  when  you  see  it,  don't  you?” 

|  rl  erry  asked. 
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“Yes;  l  <lo.  But  I  confess  I  never  saw  sm*h  shooting 
as  that  before  in  my  life.” 

V 

“Do  you  know  anything  about  the  range  of  a  Winches¬ 
ter?'’  Terry  inquired. 

“Yes;  I've  been  using  one  for  years,  but  I've  never  shot 
at  anything  so  far  away.  I  suppose  it  is  my  fault  that  I 
can't  hit  anything  so  far  away  as  that  eagle  was.” 

“Of  course !  This  Winchester  is  one  that  I’ve  been  using 
for  some  time.  You  may  not  think  it,  but  1  can  kill  a 
sheep  thief  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  nine  times  out  of  ten.” 

“A  quarter  of  a  mile  away?” 

“Yes;  I’ve  killed  coyotes  half  a  mile  away,  and  I’m  not 
bragging  either.  I  have  killed  quail  at  a  distance  of  sev¬ 
enty-five  yards  with  my  revolver,  ff  you  can’t  hit  any¬ 
thing  that  is  in  range  it  is  not  the  gun’s  fault,  but  the 
shooter’s.  I  once  knew  a  hunter  who  was  a  bad  marksman, 
and  I've  seen  him  lay  his  gun  on  the  ground  and  stand  over 
it  and  swear  at  it  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time.  I  laughed  at 
him  and  told  him  his  gun  was  all  right,  but  that  the  fault 
was  his  own.  He  wouldn’t  believe  it.  I  exchanged  rifles 
with  him  for  half  an  hour  and  beat  him  so  bad  he  was 
,  ashamed  of  himself.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

FRED  AND  TERRY^S  BUSY  TIME  AT  THE  SHEEP  RANCH. 

The  astonishment  of  the  ranchman  over  Fred  and  Terry’s' 
marksmanship  could  hardly  be  described  in  words. 

They  asked  hoV  they  managed  .to  obtain  such  skill  with 
firearms. 

“By  practice,”  said  Fred,  “and  an  earnest  desire  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  skill  that  was  practically  perfect.  A  man  can  ac¬ 
complish  almost  anything  if  he  make^  up  his  mind  to  it. 
If  I  had  an  apple  here  I  wouldn’t  hesitate  a  moment  to 
take  off  my  hat,  balance  the  fruit  on  the  top  of  my  head, 
and  let  Terry  walk  away  twenty  or  thirty  paces  and  shoot 
at  it  with  his  revolver,  because  I  know  his  skill,  and  he 
knows  mine.  We  have  both  done  that  thing  several  times, 
and  we  yet  live  to  laugh  over  it.  Many  a  time  we  have  shot 
apples  from  between  our  thumbs  and  index  fingers.” 

The  ranchmen  gazed  at  them  with  bulging  eyes. 

“We've  never  failed  in  anything  we  ever  undertook,” 
Fred  continued,  “because  we  went  at  it  intelligently,  after 
making  up  our  minds  to  accomplish  what  we  wish.  We’ve 
made  up  our  minds  to  raise  sheep  here  on  this  ranch,  and 
we  are  going  to  do  it.  We  both  know  full  well  the  preju¬ 
dice  you  fellows  have  against  sheep,  and  we  respect  it,' and 
that  is  why  we  arc  spending  a  great  sum  of  money  to  inclose 
the  entire  four  thousand  acres.  It  thus  leaves  you  no  cause 
for  complaint.  Still  there  are  many  cattlemen  who  will 
yet  desire  to  destroy  sheep.” 

“Well,  for  my  part,”  replied  one  of  the  ranchmen,  “I 
certainly  will  have  no  feelings  on  the  matter  at  all  as  long 
a*  the  sheep  are  inclosed.” 

“Well,  you  shouldn’t  have.  No  really  honest  man  could. 


1  hope  none  of  my  neighbors  will ;  but  I  want  every  caitb- 
man  in  this  end  of  the  State  to  know  that  the  fence  we  an,*  t 
having  built  is  a  dead  line,  and  the  man  who  crosses  it,  on 
mischief  bent,  will  be  shot  down  without  the  least  hesita¬ 
tion  the  moment  he  is  seized.”  * 

The  ranchmen  looked  at  each  other,  and  one  of  them 

asked : 

“Surely,  you  are  not  making  threats  are  you,  Fearnot?” 

“No,  sir;  I'm  simply  telling  you  some  things  that  I  want 
every  one  of  you  to  repeat  to  your  friends  and  neighbors. 

We  have  shown  our  respect  for  your  prejudices  by  spend¬ 
ing  thousands  of  dollars  to  put  up  that  fence,  and  I'm  sure 
that  every  man  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  that  and  under¬ 
stand  that  our  intentions  are  good.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Fearnot.” 

“Now,  gentlemen,  we  wish  to  be  friendly  neighbors. 

The  latch  string  of  our  door  hangs  out  for  every  gentleman 
who  may  pass  this  way,  and  to  pull  it  and  step  inside  is  to  ,  j 
receive  a  hearty  welcome.  We  intend  to  do  more  than  mere¬ 
ly  raise  sheep.  We  intend  to  raise  pork,  and  keep  cattle 
enough  to  supply  the  entire  force  on  the  ranch  with  milk 
and  butter.  We  intend  also  to  do  some  farming;  so  that 
we  will  not  have  to  live  entirely  on  meat  and  bread.” 

“Well,  you  can’t  raise  pork  and  sheep  together.” 

“All  right,  just  watch  us,  and  come  over  whenever  you 
feel  like  doing  so.  If  you  get  tired  of  jerked  beef,  come 
over  to  us  and  get  some  mutton.  We  are  going  to  raise 
chickens  and  turkeys,  too,  by  thousands.  The  land  is  here,  * 
and  insect  life  in  the  summer  is  abundant.  In  the  winter 
we  will  have' them  protected  and  fed.” 

“Are  you  going  to  live  here?”  one  of  them  asked. 

“  No ;  not  regularly,  for  we  have  other  interests  else¬ 
where,  but  we  wall  come  out  often.  Mrs.  McPherson  and 
her  daughter  will  live  here  in  the  summer  and  fall,  and  in 
some  city  in  the  winter.  I  bought  it  with  the  understand-  .  I 
ing  that  they  could  always  have  a  home  here,  and  feel  that 
it  was  as  much  theirs  as  ours.  The  truth  is,  I  can't  live- 
very  long  in  any  place  where  there  are  no  women.  We  mav  j 
come  out  here  with  our  sisters  next  season.  They  have  al¬ 
ready  visited  us  at  Coppertown,  and  have  been  our  guests 
several  times,  together  with  other  ladies,  down  at  our  cat¬ 
tle  ranch.  We've  been  fortunate  in  making  evervthing  that 
we  have  undertaken  pay.  This  is  our  first  venture  at  sheep 
raising.  e  expect  to  ship  annually  many  thousand  pounds  ^ 
of  wool,  and  if  our  flocks  should  become  too  large,  we'll  thin 
out  by  shipping  them  to  market.” 

The  ranchmen  were  very  practical  men.  They  couldn’t 
understand  how  the  sheep  would  pav  for  the  lavish  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money  they  saw  going  on,  and  some  of  them  sus¬ 
pected  that  Fred  and  Terry  were  bragging  in  the  state- 
ments  they  had  made. 

1  lie  visitors  finally  went  away,  and  Fred  and  Terry  again 
proceeded  to  pay  their  attention  to  t lie  improvements  thov 
bad  projected. 

1  he  ranchmen  no  longer  wondered  at  the  ignominious 
defeat  of  the  raiders.  Two  such  marksmen  could  ousilv 
whip  fortv  times  their  number  bv  their  lonar  rano*  shoothitf. 
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When  Fearnot  and  Oleott  went  to  the  house  for  dinner 
ound  the  widow  and  her  daughter  quite  nervous, 
wouldn't  understand  that  it  was  merely  a  social  visit 
the  ranchmen  had  paid  them. 

“Why,  they  are  going  to  be  neighborly  and  sociable!” 
laughed  Terry.  “They  frankly  owned  that  the  fence  would 
remove  every  objection  they  could  have  against  the  sheep 
ranch.” 


This  greatly  relieved  their  apprehensions. 

The  ladies  watched  the  fence  building  with  much  in¬ 
terest. 

The  posts  were  being  planted  rapidly,  and  already  the 
men  were  stretching  the  wires  along  the  canyon. 

The  saw  mill  was  running  every  day  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
.  set,  and  the  lumber  for  building  the  sheds  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  sheep  in  winter  was  accumulating  rapidly. 

“It  does. my  heart  good,”  said  the  young  lady,  “to  see 
'  our  sheep  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  who  are  kind  to  dumb 
brutes.” 

“It  has  been  our  rule  always  to  be  kind  to  animals,”  re¬ 
marked  Fred.  “We  have  actually  discharged  men  for  beat¬ 
ing  horses.  A  horse  is  one  of  the  best  friends  that  man 
can  have,  if  the  rider  gains  his  confidence  by  kindliness. 
He  can  be  trained  to  develop  almost  as  much  intelligence 
as  a  human  being.  A  vicious  horse  is  very  apt  to  be  the 
result  of  mismanagement  and  lack  of  judgment  in  his 
^  training.” 

“I  believe  every  word  of  that,  Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  she. 

“  Yes ;  it  holds  good  with  almost  all  animals.  Mr.  01- 
cott’s  sister  is  so  fond  of  pets  that  at  her  home  in  New 
IMrk  State  the  chickens  and  turkeys  follow  her  around 
when  she  goes  outside  of  the  house.  Her  saddle  horse,  a 
splendid  animal,  has  been  known  to  follow  her  on  th,e  main 
street  of  the  town  when  she  went  shopping.  He  will  wait 
«  near  the  sidewalk  when  she  goes  into  a  store,  and  that,  too, 
without  a  bridle  or  saddle  on  him.” 

“Oh,  my!”  she  exclaimed.  “How  I  would  like  to  see 
*  that.” 

In  a  little  while  the  lamb  whose  leg  was  broken  by  falling 
over  into  the  canyon  and  lodging  on  a  ledge,  was  mending 
fast,  and  it  could  limp  around  with  a, good  deal  of  activity. 

Miss  McPherson  had  attended  it  so  faithfully,  that 
.  wherever  she  went,  it  followed  her. 

“Take  good  care  of  it,  please,”  said  Fred.  “I  want  to 
send  it  to  Terr/3  sister  in  New  York.” 

*  “Not  going  to  send  it  to  your  own  sister,  eh?” 

“  No ;  her  husband  is  her  pet,  and  besides,  she  never  cared 
much  for  pets,  anyway.  She  was  born  and  reared  in  New 
Y'ork  City,  where  it  was  impossible  to  keep  such  things. 

*  But  Miss  Oleott  loves  pets  so  well  that  I  know  she  would 
appreciate  it  when  she  learns  the  story  of  its  rescue  from  the 
canyon.” 

“And  the  interest  she  feels  in  you  too,  eh?” 

“ Mavbe  so.  It  is  an  adventure  of  which  any  one  would 

t  .  1  m 
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It  took  the  force  of  men  quite  a  while  to  put  up  the 
'  *  m  which  extended  several  miles. 


The  first  part  inclosed  was  the  lower  end  of  the  ranch, 
running  through  the  timber  beyond  the  creek,  and  from 
there  up  along  the  canyon  to  the  upper  end. 

Fred  and  Terry  both  felt  greatly  relieved  when  access 
to  the  brink  of  the  canyon  had  been  cut  off. 

That  done,  they  bad  some  of  the  men  put  to  work*  con¬ 
structing  the  long  row  of  sheds,  and  the  lumber  from  the 
mill  was  being  hauled  up  daily  and  thrown  out  in  piles 
running  fully  half  a  mile  from  a  point  near  the  big  barn. 

The  mother  and  daughter  were  both  anxious  to  know 
what  sort  of  sheds  were  going  to  be  built,  and  with  pencil 
and  paper  Fred  drew  a  picture  to  show  how  it  would  look 
when  finished. 

“It  will  be  sufficient  to  shelter  at  least  five  thousand 
sheep.  They  all  huddle  together  under  it  when  a  heavy  fall 
of  snow  comes.  Later  on,  when  the  flock  has  increased, 
we  will  extend  the  line. of  sheds  still  farther  up.  The  land 
lies  well  for  the  water  from  the  flowing  well  to  run  the  en¬ 
tire  length  of  the  shed.” 

The  flowing  wells  were  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  the 
mother  and  daughter.  It  was  the  first  they  had  ever  seen, 
and  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  understand  that  it  flowed 
to  the  surface  and  many  feet  above  it. 

It  was  a  regular  fountain,  and  as  the  well  had  been  bored 
through  solid  rock  for  several  hundred  feet,  it  was  pure 
and  cold. 

“Will  the  supply  of  water  ever  fail?”  the  widow  asked. 

“No,  madam;  I  never  heard  of  one  doing  so  yet.  The 
two  are  pretty  close  together,  and  they  must  flow  several 
thousand  gallons  an  hour.  When  you  have  the  yard  well 
planted  with  flowers,  we  will  have  a  fountain  put  up  in 
front  of  the  house,  where  it  will  send  sprays  up  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  into  the  air,  and  that,  too,  without  its  costing 
anything.  We’ll  have  bathrooms  built  in  the  house,  sup¬ 
plied  with-  water  from  the  well,  and,  if  necessary'  the  over¬ 
flow  from  the  great  sheep  washing  pool  can  irrigate  a  few 
hundred  acres  when  a  dry  spell  comes.” 

About  fifty  acres  had  been  cut  off  for  an  immense  gar¬ 
den,  to  raise  vegetables  for  the  people  on  the  place,  and 
corn  and  fodder  and  oats  for  the  horses. 

They  kept  in  touch  with  all  their  interests,  and  every¬ 
thing  seemed  to  be  going  along  smoothly. 

As  for  the  widow  and  her  daughter,  they  had  not  been 
so  Happy  and  contented  on  the  ranch  since  the  death  oi 
Mr.  McPherson.  They  were  interested  in  watching  the 
improvements  going  on,  and  were  constantly  entertained 
by  Fred  and  Terry,  particularly  of  evenings,  for  they  sang 
and  told  interesting  stories. 

One  day  Terry  suggested  to  Miss  McPherson  that  she  in¬ 
vite  the  families  of  ranchmen  to  come  over  and  have  a 
dance. 

She  hesitated,  for  they  had  not  been  neighborly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  sheep,  and  she  frankly  told  him  so. 

“All  right,”  said  Terry.  “1  think  all  that  is  passing 
away,  now.  I’ll  see  some  of  the  ranchmen  mvsell  the  next 
trip  I  take  to  Foster.” 

About  ten  days  later  lie  rode  over  to  the  railroad  station 


in  a  light  spring  wagon  behind  two  very  spirited  horses. 
He  stopped  at  several  ranches,  and  invited  the  ranchmen 
and  their  families  to  come  over  to  a  dance  on  Wednesday 
night  of  the  next  week,  promising  them  a  good  time. 

The  ranchmen  accepted  the  invitation. 

He  wrote  down  the  names  of  each  one,  and  calculated 
that  there  would  be  about  forty  people  in  all  to  entertain, 
if  those  who  had  accepted  the  invitation  should  attend. 

“F’red,”  said  Terry,  “ why  not  send  them  invitations 
again,  and  tell  them  to  get  here  about  noon,  and  let’s  give 
them  a  barbecue  towards  evening.” 

“By  George,  that’s  a  good  idea,”  said  Fred.  “I  am  a 
pretty  good  hand  at  running  a  barbebue  now.  I  know  how 
Hose  makes  his  sauces.” 

“All  right;  go  ahead.  Have  the  pits  dug  and  several 
wagon  loads  of  wood  hauled  up  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
saw  mill.  There  have  been  so  many  trees  cut  down  that 
there  must  be  an  enormous  supply  of  wood  there  now,  and 
just  the  sort  to  make  good  coals.” 

Terry  went  to  work  at  once.  They  had  the  pits  dug  and 
all  the  arrangements  made. 

Fred  made  a  trip  over  to  Foster  for  several  cases  of 
canned  tomatoes  and  other  things  needed. 

The  tomatoes  were  necessary  for  the  sauces  for  the  bar¬ 
becued  meats.  He  laid  in  a  supply  of  other  things,  but 
not  a  drop  of  strong  drink  did  he  purchase. 

It  was  while  going  into  a  store,  that  dealt-  with  ranch¬ 
men  twenty  or  thirty  miles  around,  that  he  met  face  to  face 
with  the  man  who  tried  to  club  him  on  the  brink  of  the 
can  von. 

V  f 

The  man  didn't  know  he  was  in  the  store,  and  as  soon  as 
.they  met  their  eyes  fastened  on  each  other. 

The  man  had  heard  a  good  deal  about  Fred’s  marksman¬ 
ship,  and  instinctively  his  hand  went  back  to  his  pistol. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Fearnot  got  the  drop  on  him. 

“Hands  up!”  he  hissed  at  him. 

The  man  held  up  both  his  hands,  his  bronze  face  livid 
with  fear. 

There  wore  a  number  of  other  cattlemen  in  the  store. 

% 

The  proprietor  and  half  a  dozen  of  his  clerks  took  in  the 
situation,  but  they  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  trouble 
between  the  two  men. 

“Gentlemen!  Gentlemen!”  sang  out  the  proprietor, 
“no  shooting  in  here.  Go  outside,  please.” 

“What’s  it  all  about?”  an  old  ranchman  asked. 

Fred  never  took  his  eyes  off  the  man’s  face,  but  he  said 
to  him :  ,  » 

“Explain  what  this  is  all  about,  or  I'll  finish  )V>u  where 
you  stand/’ 

The  fellow  wouldn't  utter  a  word.  His  speech  had  ac¬ 
tually  failed  him. 
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“W  hat  s  it  all  about.  Joe? 
“Tell  him,”  said  Fred.  “ 
will  be  all  up  with  you.” 


”  the  ranchman  again  asked, 
and  if  you  don’t  tell  the  truth 


Somehow  or  other  the  news  went  out  on  the  streets  that 
Joe  Bradley  was  being  held  up  in  the  store.  . 

Every  cattleman  who  heard  it  rushed  in.  Some  were 
friends  of  Joe’s  and  wanted  to  help  him  out,  but  when  they 
saw  who  it  was  holding  him  up,  they  hesitated,  for  the  mar¬ 
velous  stories  they  had  heard  of  Fred’s  courage  and  marks¬ 
manship  told  them  but  too  plainly  that  a  fight  with  him 
meant  death. 

They  saw  Joe  standing  there  with  his  hands  above  his 
head,  while  Fearnot  covered  him  with  his  revolver. 

“Tell  it,  Joe!  Tell  it,  Joe!”  other  ranchmen  called  out. 

But  it  was  a  story  Joe  didn’t  wish  to  tell,  and  he  was  still 
more  afraid  to  tell  a  lie,  not  from  any  moral  compunctions, 
but  for  fear  that  Fearnot  would  shoot  if  he  didrr’t  tell  the 
truth. 

“Spit  it  out,”  said  Fred.  “If  you  tell  the  truth,  it  will  ^ 
save  your  life,  but  if  you  lie.  I’ll  drop  you  where  you  stand.” 

“Tell  it,  Joe;  tell  it,  Joe !”  sang  out  several,  some  of  them 
his  friends.  *  • 

It  was  a  terrible  position  for  any  man  to  be  placed  in. 

Still  he  remained  silent. 

“Look  here,”  said  Fred,  “I'll  give  you  just  two  minutes 
to  explain  this  matter  to  these  people,  and  if  you  don't,  I’ll 
kill  you  where  you  stand  and  explain  it  afterwards.” 

That  was  more  than  Joe  could  stand,  and  he  told  the 
storv. 

« J 

He  told  the  truth,  too.  For  the  first  time  the  ranchmen 
understood  what  had  become  of  the  fellow  that  fell  to  the 
bottom  of  the  canyon.  His  disappearance,  up  to  that  time, 
had  been  a  mystery. 

Fred  looked  him  straight  in  the  face,  covering  him  with 
his  revolver  all  the  time  he  was  telling  the  story. 

When  he  finished  it,  Fred  said  to  the  storekeeper: 

“Take  his  revolver  out  of  his  belt.  Then  you  can  take 
mine.  He  saved  h-is  life  by  telling  the  truth.  If  he  had 
lied,  I  would  have  shot  him.” 

The  proprietor  went  up  behind  Joe  and  drew  his  revolver 
from  its  holster. 

“Now,  here’s  mine,"  said  Fred,  handing  his  weapon  over 
to  him. 

As  soon  as  the  proprietor  was  in  possession  of  both  wea¬ 
pons,  Fred  stepped  forward,  seized  the-  fellow  by  the  collar 
of  his  shirt,  for  he  had  on  no  coat. 

Now,  step  outside  w’ith  me,"  he  said.  “I’m  going  to  v 
give  you  the  worst  thrashing  you  ever  had  in  your  life.  T 
v>  ill  keep  my  word  with  you  about  sparing  your  life.  At 
tbt1  same  time,  if  you  prove  to  be  a  better  man  than  I  am,  f 
I'll  admit  it  and  let  you  go.” 

J  he  cattleman  was  a  big.  brawny  fellow,  heavier  and 
taller  than  Fred,  yet,  for  all  that,  he  was  afraid  of  him.  \ 

His  hesitation  was  noticed  by  the  others,  who  were  all  ex- 
tremely  eager  to  see  the  scrap. 

“Come  out  and  wipe  up  the  ground  with  him.”  half  a 
score  called  to  him.  ^jj 

“Yes,  lick  him,  Joe.  You  can  do  it.” 

Fred  held  to  his  collar,  and  they  walked  out  of  the  store* 
together  into  the  middle  of  the  street. 

l'be  crowd  formed  a  ring  around  them. 
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“Now,  gentlemen."  said  Fred,  “the  best  man  wins.  I’m 
going  to  give  this  man  the  worst  thrashing  he  ever  had  in 
his  life,  and  give  it.  to  him  with  Nature’s  weapons.  I  don't 
#  intend  to  let  him  off  when  he  calls  out  ‘enough/  You’ve  all 
heard  his  story,  and  vou  know  that  he  deserves  the  thrash- 
ing  I  intend  to  give  him./  I  want  some  of  you  to  volunteer 
to  see  that  we  are  not  interfered  with.  Shoot  the  first  man 
who  attempts  an  interference.  I  am  not  only  entitled  to 
satisfaction,  but  to  the  right  to  thrash  him  until  I  am  satis- 

m:y 

“Get  to  work!  get  to  work!”  sang  out  a  brawny  fellow, 
“and  don’t  chin  so  much.” 

“That's  all  right,  but  I  want  an  understanding.  This 
man  is  going  to  get  down  on  his  knees  to  me  and  beg  like  a 
^  whipped  spaniel  before  I  get  through  with  him.  I  don't 
want  to  be  interfered  with,  when  his  friends  think  I  should 
let  him  alone.  Generally,  when  a  fellow  cries  out  enough, 
r  he  is  entitled  to  be  let  alone.  But  this  fellow,  with  two 
others,  caught  me  in  a  position  where  I  was  not  able  to  de¬ 
fend  myself.  There  is  not  one  of  you  who  would  not  have 
shot  him  down  on  sight.  I  am  going  to  give  him  a  chance. 
I  am  not  going  to  kill  him,  though  he  ought  to  be  quartered 
and  hanged  or  burned  at  the  stake.” 

Half  a  dozen  men  drew  their  revolvers  and  said : 

“Go  ahead,  you  shall  not  be  interfered  with.” 

“All  right,”  and  Fred  stepped  away  a  few  paces  and 
faced  him. 

The  next  moment  he  said: 

“Now  defend  yourself.  Do  your  best.  I  know  you  are 
a  coward  through  and  through  and  a  regular  sheep  thief 
and  a  murderer  at  heart.” 

Then  he  went  for  him. 

Joe  defended  himself  by  putting  up  a  guard. 

His  brawnv  fists  were  nearlv  twice  as  large  as  Fearnot’s. 
He  was  taller  and  broader-chested,  but  had  no  skill  in 
handling  his  strength. 

Fred  passed  his  guard  several  times  and  landed  terrific 
blows  on  his  chest. 

Joe  tried  in  vain  to  hit  him,  but  every  blow  was  parried. 

Then  he  lowered  his  head  and  rushed  at  him  to  butt  him 
or  clinch  with  him. 

Fred  met  him  half  way,  and  they  clinched.  In  less  than 
five  seconds  the  cattleman  was  hurled  completely  over  his 
*  head  and  landed  on  his  back. 

He  was  a  powerful  fellow ;  he  sprang  to  his  feet  almost 
instantly  and  rushed  at  him  again. 

Again  Fred  threw  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  rose  to  his  feet 
the  fellow  made  another  attempt  to  butt  him. 

This  time  Fearnot  sprang  aside  and  dealt  him  a  blow  on 
his  left  jaw  and  dislocated  it. 

The  cattleman  held  his  hand  to  his  jaw  and  tried  to  close 
hi-  mouth. 

J  A  physician  in  the  crowd  stepped  forward  and  said: 

“Ser  here.  Fearnot,  his  jaw  is  dislocated.” 

ho  it  i-.  I  believe  you  are  a  doctor.” 

"Ye*,  no  I  am.” 

••Wry  well,  then,  pu-h  it  hack  into  socket,  and  I'll  wait 

until  you  get  through.” 


The  doctor  took  up  a  few  minutes  pushing  the  jawbone 
back. 

“Now  get  out  of  the  way,”  said  Fred. 

The  doctor  stepped  aside  and  Fred  walked  up  to  the  vil¬ 
lain  and  planted  a  blow  straight  from  the  shoulder  square 
on  his  left  eye. 

It  knocked  him  flat  on  his  back,  and  expressions  of  aston¬ 
ishment  were  heard  on  all  sides. 

None  of  the  spectators  had  ever  seen  such  a  fighter  be¬ 
fore.  Generally  all  disputes  were  settled  with  weapons  out 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Joe  scrambled  to  his  feet  again  and  once  more  rushed  at 
his  tormentor. 

This  time,  instead  of  throwing  him,  Fearnot  got  his  left 
arm(around  his  neck  and  began  giving  him  upper  cuts  in  the 
face. 

He  blackened  the  other  eye.  He  split  his  lip  against  his 
teeth  and  smashed  his  nose  till  it  was  a  pulp.  An  the  time 
the  fellow  was  trying  to  pull  his  head  out  of  the  link  that 
held  it  as  in  a  vise. 

When  Fred  released  him,  he  staggered  and  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  lay  there  groaning  and  panting. 

“Get  up,”  Fred  ordered,  but  he  wouldn’t;  in  fact,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  resist  any  further,  believing  that 
the  crowd  wouldn’t  permit  Fearnot  to  do  him  anv  further 
injury  while  he  was  down. 

Fred  waited  a  minute  or  so,  standing  over  him  and  look¬ 
ing  down  at  him. 

For  a  few  moments  Fred  seemed  to  be  undecided  what  to 
do  with  him,  but  after  a  few  minutes  seized  him  by  the  an¬ 
kles  and  stood  him  up  on  his  head.  Still  he  made  no  resist¬ 
ance. 

Fred  bumped  his  head  into  the  sand  of  the  street  several 
times,  and  he  submitted  without  a  word. 

Suddenly  Fred  held  his  legs  with  one  hand  and  proceeded 
to  spank  him  with  his  right,  at  which  the  crowd  fairly 
roared  with  laughter. 

The  licks  sounded  loud  enough  to  be  heard  a  block  away. 

Fred  himself  received  a  little  punishment,  for  his  hand 
began  to  tingle. 

The  fellow  wore  a  very  rough  pair  of  trousers,  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  received  far  more  punishment  than  Fearnot  did,  for 
they  were  by  no  means  light  taps  he  was  receiving. 

Finally  Fred  threw  him  from  him,  saying : 

“Now,  get  up  and  face  the  music  like  a  man,”  but  Joe 

wouldn’t  move.  He  lav  there  with  his  eves  closed. 

«/ 

He  had  fully  realized  that  he  was  but  a  mere  child  in  the 
hands  of  the  terrible  young  man  he  had  encountered. 

Suddenly  Fred  seized  him  and  stood  him  on  his  feet 
again,  but  on  finding  him  sinking  down  again,  he  gave  him 
a  tremendous  blow  in  the  chest  and  sent  him  flying  back¬ 
wards  like  a  top  rail  falling  off  the  fence. 

It  knocked  him  unconscious. 

“Say,  Fearnot,  you  said  you  were  not  going  to  kill  him,” 
a  voice  in  the  crowd  sang  out. 

“No,  I  have  no  such  intention.  He  is  a  long  wav  from 
being  a  dead  man  vet.” 

“Say,  let  the  doctor  see  if  he  is  alive.” 
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“All  right;  examine  him,  doctor.” 

The  doctor  very  promptly  stepped  forward,  examined  him 
and  said : 

“lie  is  unconscious.” 

“Oh,  yes!  I  knew  that.  I’ll  wait  for  him  to  come  to,” 
and  he  did,  standing  over  him  while  the  crowd  made  com¬ 
ments  on  the  situation,  especially  the  fighting  abilities  of 
the  young  sheep  ranch  owner. 

Finally  the  fellow  came  to  and  groaned. 

Fred  seized  him  by  the  collar  and  raised  him  to  a  sitting 
position. 

“Don’t  hit  him !  don’t  hit  him !”  sang  out  several  in  the 
crowd. 

Fred  raised  him  to  his  knees  and  said : 

“Let  him  beg,  then.”  ' 

On  hearing  that,  the  fellow  did  beg.  He  apologized  and 
begged  that  he  wouldn’t  hit  him  again. 

His  face  was  a  sight  to  look  at.  His  lips  were  split  in 
three  places,  where  they  had  been  mashed  against  his  teeth. 

His  nose  had  swollen  almost  as  big  as  Fearnot’s  fist.  One 
'eye  was  closed  entirely. 

The  fellow  begged  piteously. 

“Now,  look  here,”  said  Fred;  “I’ll  let  you  go  now.  But 
you  must  leave  this  State.  Don’t  stop  anywhere  in  it.  If 
I  ever  meet  you  again  inside  the  State  of  Colorado,  I’ll  kill 
you,  not  with  a  knife  or  a  bullet,  but  will  just  pound  you  to 
death.  I  can  break  your  neck  with  one  blow.  I  can  crush 
in  every  rib  you  have  with  my  fist.  Your  own  conscience 
tells  what  sort  of  a  man  you  are.  Now*  don’t  forget  that,” 
and  with  that  he  went  back  into  the  store  and  asked  the  pro¬ 
prietor  if  he  could  wash  his  hands,  which  were  both  bloody 
from  contact  with  the  cattleman’s  face. 

Joe’s  friends  gathered  around  him  and  led  him  away. 
The  doctor  dressed  his  wounds  and  sewed  up  his  lips,  but 
said  that  the  bones  in  his  nose  were  all  crushed,  and  that  he 
never  would  be  handsome  again. 

A  still  larger  crowd  followed  Fred  into  the  store. 

The  proprietor  gave  him  back  his  revolver,  and  he  placed 
it  in  its  case. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Fred  to  a  party  of  them,  “I've  no 
apology  to  make.  I  don’t  believe  there  is  a  man  in  Foster 
to-day  who  wouldn’t  have^shot  him  on  sight.” 

“Say,  was  that  the  truth  he  told?” 

“Yes ;  even7  word  of  it  is  true,” and  he  told  the  storv  from 
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his  standpoint ;  how  he  had  gone  over  the  canyon  to  rescue  a 
lamb  that  had  faNen  over  and  lodged  on  a  ledge  some  ten 
feet  below,  and  that  he  was  unable  to  climb  up  again,  and 
had  been  compelled  to  spend  the  night  there,  and  was  res¬ 
cued  the  next  morning  about  an  hour  after  Joe  and  two 
companions  tried  to  kill  him. 

Even  Joe’s  friends  went  back  on  him,  and  some  of  them 
suggested  that  he  be  taken  out  and  hanged. 

Men  who  had  been  drinking  instantly  took  the  hint. 

He  broke  through  the  crowd  around  him,  savinsr: 

“They  can't  lynch  him  as  long  as  1  have  a  few  bullets.” 

He.  went  to  the  place  where  Joe's  friends  had  taken  him, 
and  found  some  half  dozen  drunken  feJlows  adjusting  a 
rope  around  his  neck. 


Fred  drew  his  revolver  and  scattered  them. 

He  took  the  rope  from  the  fellow’s  nect  and  then  turning 
to  the  crowd  said : 

“He  well  deserved  being  hanged,  but  he  has  been  pun¬ 
ished  enough.  All  vou  have  to  do  is  to  tell  him  to  leave  the 
State,  and  if  he  is  ever  found  inside  the  State  again  it  is 
time  then  to  lynch  him.  I  promised  not  to  kill  him.” 

“Well,  you  haven't  killed  him,  but  we  made  no  such 
promise.  The  scoundrel  has  no  right  to  live  another 
hour.”  # 

“That’s  right,”  said  Fred,  “but  it  is  my  fight,  not  yours. 

If  I  can  afford  to  let  him  live  you  can,  too ;  but  you  should 
say  that  such  men  cannot  find  a  home  in  the  State  of  Colo¬ 
rado.  Just  tell  him  that,  and  if  he  doesn’t  heed  the  warn¬ 
ing  then  string  him  up.  I’ve  always  been  opposed  to  lynch-  ^ 
ing.  I  don’t  believe  in  taking  human  life,  except  in  self- 
defense.  But  there  are  circumstances  that  alter  ease*. 
Away  out  on  the  ranges,  where  there  are  no  courts  or  officers  ^  ( 
of  the  law,  it  is  well  enough  to  take  violators  in  hand  and 
string  them  up.” 

Then  he  dilated  for  about  ten  minutes  on  manhood,  self- 
respect  and  true  courage,  and  grew  so  eloquent  that  the 
most  noisily  disposed  kept  quiet  until  hnjiad  finished. 

Once  more  at  the  store,  he  ordered  the  merchant  to  have 
his  purchases  placed  in  the  wagon,  and  when  he  saw  that  he 
had  all  he  wanted,  he  shook  hands  with  the  merchant  and 
bowed  to  the  crowd  around  and  the  driver  started  up  the 
team  and  dashed  out  of  the  little  town,  followed  by  the  ^ 
cheers  of  every  man  in  Sight. 

When  they  reached  the  ranch,  the  driver  began  telling  the 
others  about  the  fight  in  Foster. 

He  said  nothing  about  it  to  any  one  himself,  but  Terry 
'soon  got  hold  of  it,  and  Fred  had  to  give  him  the  particu¬ 
lars.  ' 

“Terry,  I  really  wanted  :o  kill  him,”  said  Fred,  “but  he 
was  certainly  the  most  contemptible  coward  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life;  but  he  got  an  awful  punishment,  let  me  tell  you. 
lie  won’t  get  over  it  in  three  months,  and  there  were  hun¬ 
dreds  of  witnesses  of  the  fight.” 

“You  never  saw  anything  of  the  other  fellow,  eh?” 

“No;  I’m  inclined  to  think  I  never  shall.  If  he  hasn’t 
already  left  the  State,  he  will  go  after  he  hears  of  the  fate 
of  his  pal.” 

“Well,  suppose  you  should  meet  him  outside  of  the  State,  v 
what  then?” 

“  Fll  go  for  him  anywhere  I  meet  him  on  the  face  of  the 

globe.”  . 

“That’s  right.  You  let  him  off  more  easily  than  I  would 
have  done.” 


CHArTER  IV. 

THE  BARBECUE  AXt)  ENTERTAINMENT. 

Every  shepherd  on  the  place,  when  bo  got  a  chance  to 
speak  to  Fcarnot,  lifted  his  hat  and  said: 

“Boss,  I’m  glad  to  hoar  you  got  one  of  those  fellow »  ** 
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“Thank  you,"  he  replied.  “I’ll  get  the  other  one  some- 
time,  I  hope.  If  1  don't,  he'll  be  about  the  first  one  that 
ever  got  away  from  me.” 

That  was  about,  the  reply  he  made  to  every  one  who  spoke 
.  to  him  about  it. 

“Well,  I'm  really  glad  you  didn't  kill  him,”,  said  Mollie 
McPherson. 

“So  am  I.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  will  never  be  troubled 
again  by  anybody  on  account  of  the  sheep,  for  they  under¬ 
stand  that  there  is  something  else  around  here  besides  a 
barbed  wire  fence.” 

The  preparations  for  the  barbecue  Went  on.  Tables  were 
built  under  some  trees  in  the  grove  surrounding  the  house. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  the  barbecue  was  to  come 
off  Terry  pulled  off  his  coat,  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and  put  on 

*  an  apron  and  went  into  the  kitchen  and  began  making  the 
sauces. 

The  widow  and  her  cook  and  Mollie  looked  on,  watching 
T  every  ingredient  that' was  put  into  the  pot,  in  which  the 
sauce  was  to  be  boiled. 

Terry  gave  the  exact  quantity  of  each  to  be  used  to  every 
gallon  of  sauce. 

In  the  meantime  the  wood  had  been  burning  since  mid¬ 
night  in  the  pit. 

Several  sheep  had  been  slaughtered,  the  very  fattest  that 
could  be  found  on  the  ranch. 

No  other  sort  of  meat  was  to  be  used,  except  a  couple  of 
_  deer  which  had  been  killed,  but  a  great  quantity  of  splendid 
coffee  was  to  be  prepared. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  the  widow,  “the  visitors  will  be 
greatly  disappointed  if  you  have  no  liquors  on  hand.” 

“Sorry  to  hear  that,  madam.  But  we  are  not  going  to 
have  any  liquors.  We  don’t  drink  it  ourselves,  but  we  have 
no  objection  to  other  people  drinking  all  they  want.  We 
will  not  provide  it  for  them,  for  there  are  always  those  pres- 
i,  ent  on  occasions  like  this  who  will  take  too  much  and  make 
trouble.  There  are  to  be  ladies  present  with  the  children 
which  they  can’t  leave  at  home.  But  we  will  have  tea  and 

•  coffee  and  lemonade,  which  is  good  enough  for  a  king.” 

By  noon  the  visitors  began  arriving,  and  the  shepherds  on 
the  place  took  charge  of  their  teams,  and  the  ladies  went 
into  the  house,  while  the  men  crowded  around  the  pit  to  see 
how  the  barbecuing  was  done. 

Terry  was  master  of  ceremonies.  The  coals  were  just 
right,  and  the  savory  odors  from  the  pits  made  every  one 

*feel  hungry.  v 

+  There  were  about  sixty  guests,  but  they  had  rqeat  enough 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty. 

With  a  mop  on  a  stick  five  or  six  feet  long,  Terry  went  be¬ 
tween  the  pits  and  applied  the  sauce  to  the  roasting  meat 
most  liberally. 

By  and  by  the  ladies,  unable  to  stand  the  tempting  odors 
from  the  fires,  came  out  and  looked  on,  and  they  asked  all 
f  sorts  of  questions. 

With  a  sharp  knife,  Terry  cut  off  slices  where  the  meat 
v/a-  done  enough  and  had  it  handed  around  to  the  ladies  and 
children. 

That  -tarted  a  clamor  from  the  men,  too,  and  for  hours, 


as  fast  as  the  meat  was  done,  it  was  taken  to  the  tables  and 
sliced  up. 

Great  quantities  of  bread  had  been  baked  by  the  McPher¬ 
son’s  cook,  who  was  a  big,  strong,  robust  woman  of  about 
forty,  who  fell  in  love  with  Olcott  as  she  watched  his  cook¬ 
ing. 

She  declared  to  her  mistress  that  they  couldn’t  fool  her, 
that  Mr.  Olcott  was  a  professional  cook. 

Terry  laughed  and  denied  the  accusation,  saying  he  had 
learned  how  to  cook  while  camping  in  the  woods. 

“I  know  all  about  cooking  meats,  making  coffee  and  fry¬ 
ing  fish,  but  I  never  made  a  pie  in  my  life.  If  I  see  a  thing 
done  once,  I  can  come  mighty  near  doing  it  myself,  and 
that  is  how  I  came  to  learn  to  cook  meat  this  way.” 

He  kept  the  cook  laughing  at  his  funny  remarks  while 
making  the  sauce. 

She  came  out  with  the  ladies  and  looked  on  while  the  car- 
casses  were  being  roasted  whole. 

It  was  the  seasoning  that  captured  the  ladies  as  well  as 
the  men.  They  had  all  baked  meat  before,  but  without  sea¬ 
soning.  The  sauce  seemed  to  penetrate  the  meat  to  the 

verv  centre. 

•/ 

There  were  many  ladies  present  who  had  never  met  the 
McPhersons  before,  and  they  became  very  cordial  and 
friendly. 

The  flowing  wells  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
The  constant  flow  of  several  gallons  of  water  hourly  was  a 
great  curiosity. 

The  ranchmen  watched  the  building  of  the  sheep  shed, 
but  shook  their  heads  and  said  to  each  other  that  the  sheep 
would  never  pay  for  such  extravagant  expenditure. 

Fred  accompanied  them  all  over  the  place,  and  when  he 
showed  them  where  fifty  acres  had  been  fenced  off  for  a 
farm  and  big  vegetable  garden,  they  actually  laughed. 

The  idea  of  farming  on  a  ranch,  raising  vegetables  for  the 
men  on  the  place  seemed  absurd  to  them. 

They  claimed  that  their  cowboys  were  satisfied  to  get 
jerked  beef  that  cost  the  ranchmen  nothing,  for  a  certain 
percentage  of  accidents  to  cattle  necessitated  the  killing  of 
steers,  and  from  that  source  they  got  all  the  meat  that  was 
consumed  on  the  ranch. 

Fred  told  them  that  potatoes  and  vegetables  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  man’s  health  to  keep  up  his  strength  and  cheerful¬ 
ness. 

Then  they  would  need  grain  and  fodder  for  the  horses 
and  the  milch  cows,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  flock  of  tur¬ 
keys  and  chickens  that  they  expected  to  keep.  . 

It  was  something  new  to  them,  and  they  commented  on 
it. 

Fearnot  asked  a  wealthy  ranchman  what  he  would  place 
before  his  guests  if  a  crowd  should  visit  him. 

“You’d  have  to  buy  everything  but  your  meat,”  he  add¬ 
ed.  “Just  as  we  have  had  to  do  in  this  case,  but  after  an¬ 
other  year  we  will  raise  right  here  everything  except  our  tea, 
sugar  and  coffee.” 

“But  wouldn’t  it  cost  more -than  to  buy  them?” 

“No;  now  since  we’ve  got  the  ranch  the  shepherds  can 
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attend  to  the  farm,  the  garden  and  the  pigs,  the  cows  and 
horses;  so  you  see  we  will  come  out  ahead.” 

V 

The  visitors  were  feasting  all  the  afternoon,  so  that  at 
sunset  there  was  no  call  for  supper. 

The  barbecued  meats,  the  lemonade,  tea,  coffee  and  bread 
were  spread,  on  the  tables  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

The  big  dining-room  had  been  cleared  and  several  fid¬ 
dlers  were  there  with  their  instruments,  and  before  the 
stars  came  out,  dancing  began. 

There  were  nearly  a  score  of  buxom  young  ladies  pres¬ 
ent,  daughters  of  neighboring  ranchmen,  every  one  of  whom 
was  eager  to  dance  with  Fred  and  Terry. 

It  was  a  jolly  crowd,  and  the  oldest  men  in  the  party  be¬ 
came  as  lively  and  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  the  young  fellows 
of  eighteen  and  twenty. 

Fred  danced  with  the  widow,  then  with  Mollie  and  next 
the  visitors.  Fie  found  all  the  girls  rather  heavy  dancers, 
many  of  them  dancing  by  sheer  force,  but  there  were  a  few 
who  were  quite  nimble  on  their  toes. 

At  last  Mollie  requested  Fred  and  Terry  to  give  them 
their  concert  without  violins  or  any  musical  instruments. 

She  had  prepared  two  smooth  sticks,  about  five  feet  long, 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  one  of  which  was  to  be 
used  as  a  bow  by  Terry  and  the  other  bv  Fred  as  a  flute. 

The  crowd  sat  and  stood  around,  waiting  for  it  to  begin. 

When  it  started,  it  was  more  than  thev  could  stand. 

Men  yelled  and  women  screamed  with  laughter. 

Then  they  would  try  to  quiet  down  to  hear  the  imitation 
music. 

4 

They  had  never  seen  or  heard  anything  like  it,  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  elderly  women  became  hysterical. 

They  watched  Terry  drawing  the  bow  across  his  stomach 
and  utter  the  dolorous  sounds  of  the  bass  viol,  whilst  Fred 
imitated  the  flute  to  perfection. 

Then  he’d  take  the  flute  and  draw  it  across  a  big  tin  cof¬ 
fee  pot  and  imitate  a  violin. 

It  was  something  the  visitors  had  not  expected  or 
dreamed  of. 

When  that  concert  ended  and  the  visitors  all  had  cake  and 
lemonade,  Terry  told  Mollie  McPherson  that  if  she  would 
help  him  in  the  performance,  he  would  give  a  recitation  of 
a  country  swain  proposing  to  his  girl. 

“Why,  I  don  t  know  a  thing  about  it,”  she  said. 

“Oh,  you  won't  have  to  say  a  wrord.  Just  stand  and  let 
me  make  love  to  you,  kiss  your  hand  and  snatch  a  kiss  from 
you.” 


keep  her  up.  Finally,  Fred  put  a  chair  for  her  to  -it 
down,  and  Terry  knelt  af  her  feet  and  continued  the  red*  J  a 
tation. 

When  it  ended  men  went  out  on  the  piazza  and  kept 
laughing.  They  punched  each  other  and  kept  up  the  roar¬ 
ing,  like  a  regular  pandemonium. 

For  fully  twenty  minutes  after  the  recitation  ended, 
bursts  of  laughter  were  heard  inside  the  house  among  the 
ladies,  and  out  on  the  piazza  where  the  men  were  smoking. 

Now  and  then  some  burly  ranchman  would  burst  into  a 
hoarse  laugh  as  he  thought  of  some  funny  expression  he 
had  heard. 

Then  Fred  and  Terry  decided  to  give  them  the  nightin¬ 
gale  love  scene. 

Terry  was  to  stand  behind  Mollie  McPherson  and  imitate  v 
a  girl’s  voice  in  the  song,  and  Ins  imitation  was  so  fine  that 
many  of  them  in  the  room  suspected  that  it  was  a  girl's 
voice.  * 

There  was  no  laughing  this ‘time,  but  every  one  listened 
as  though  spellbound. 

Then  came  the  cooing  of  the  dove. 

Everybody  looked  up  at  the  ceiling  with  bulging  eyes. 
Then  the  nightingale  wras  heard  in  a  tree  that  stood  near  an 
open  window. 

Not  one  of  them  suspected  ventriloquism.  They  had 
heard  of  it  often,  and  probably  some  of  them  had  heard 
ventriloquists  in  some  of  the  cities,  to  which  they  often 
accompanied  trainloads  of  cattle,  but  they  never  suspected 
it  on  that  occasion. 

Finally,  an  elderly  lady  broke  the  silence,  by  saying: 

“Well,  in  all  my  life  I've  never  heard  such  a  thing  be¬ 
fore.” 

Then  all  the  women  began  talking  at  once,  and  how  they 
did  talk. 

Some  of  the  younger  girls  were  silent  and  pensive.  They  * 
were  thinking  and  feeling.  In  fact,  some  of  them  could 
almost  hear  their  hearts  beating;  but  the  hour  was  grow¬ 
ing  late,  and  some  of  them  had  to  drive  a  score  of  miles  ~ 
or  so  before  reaching  their  homes. 

While  they  were  getting  ready  to  leave  Fred  went  to  Mrs. 
McPherson  and  Mollie  and  suggested  to  them  that  they 
invite  any  of  the  young  ladies  they  pleased,  a  half  dozen 
or  more,  to  come  back  again  and  pay  them  a  visit  of  a  week  w 
or  longer. 


“Oh,  well,  I  can  stand  that,”  she  said;  “but  if  I  have  to 
do  any  speaking,  I'd  have  to  memorize  it.” 

“You  won't  have  to  utter  a  word.” 

So  Fred  assembled  them  all  in  the  big  dining-room  again, 
and  explained  that  his  partner,  Olcott,  would  give  them  a 
recitation  of  a  young  country  farmer’s  son  proposing  to  his 
girl. 

They  all  waited,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  after  Terry 
began  the  greatest  uproar  of  the  day  took  place.  Men 
whooped  and  yelled  and  some  of  them  fell  off  their  chairs. 


Both  of  them  hesitated,  and  suggested  that  he'd  better  do 
hat  himself. 

“Why,  bless  you,  no!  That  would  never  do..  You  and 
four  daughter  are  the  ladies  of  the  house,  and  it  is  right 
md  proper  for  you  to  invite  them.” 

“But  this  is  your  house  and  your  home,  Mr.  Fearnot  " 

“Only  legally,  madam:  but  you  fire  still  mistress  of  it. 
It  is  your  home,  too,  and  I  want  you  to  surround  yourself 
vitli  pleasant  company,  and  wo  will  have  a  delightful  time 
while  we  are  here.” 


r 


Mollie  McPherson  herself  couldn't  stand  it,  but  screamed 
with  laughter,  and  Terry  had  to  put  his  arm  around  her  to 


Fred  never  suspected  it. 
were  afraid  to  have  several 


but  the  mother  ami  daughter 
young  ladies  in  the  house,  for 
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fear  the y  might  injure  Mollie  s  chances  of  capturing  him 

*  or  Olcott. 

Fred,  however,  insisted  so  earnestly,  that  the  widow 
finally  extended  the  invitation  to  a  group  of  young  ladies. 

Every  one,  of  course,  was  eager  to  pay  the  visit. 

There  were  six  bedrooms  in  the  house,  on  the  second 
door.  The  mother  of  one  of  the  young  ladies  inquired 
how  many  she  could  entertain,  and  she  told  them  there  were 
four  extra  bedrooms,  and  they  could  entertain  eight  or  ten, 
if  so  many  would  come. 

“Oh,- my  !.  So  many  visitors  as  that  for  a  week  or  two  !” 

Fred  overheard  them,  and  said: 

“Yes;  we ‘would  be  glad  to  have  them  stay  a  month,  and 
K  will  see  that  they  enjoy  themselves.” 

Then  the  guests  began  to  depart.  Every  one  had  to 
shake  hands  with  Fred  and  Terry  and  the  McPhersons. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  when  they  had  retired  to  their  room, 
“hanged  if  I  believe  Mollie  and  her  mother  want  any  of 
those  girls  to  make  that  visit.” 

“I  know  they  don’t.”  ^ 

“Well,  it  is  a  little  bit  strange.  It  is  a  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  them  to  become  friendly  with  their  neighbors. 
Heretofore,  they  have  been  left  severely  alone  on  account 
of  their  prejudice  against  the  sheep  ranch,  and  now  they 

*  seem  willing  to  be  friendly  and  sociable.” 

“Yes;  but  I’m  half  inclined  to  think  Mollie  and  her 
mother  are  just  a  little,  bit  vindictive.  They  have  been 
slighted  and  ignored  until  it  has  stung  them  to  the  quick.” 

Breakfast  was  late  the  next  morning,  for  some  of  the 
guests  didn’t  leave  until  after  midnight,  but  when  Fred 
and  Terry  went  downstairs  they  found  Mollie  and  her 
mother  waiting  for  them  in  the  dining-room. 

“Why,  Miss  Mollie,”  laughed  Terry,  “I’m  surprised  to 
see  you  looking  so  bright  this  morning  after  keeping  such 
late  hours.”' 

“Why  shouldn’t  I  be,”  she  laughed,  “for  I’ve  had  two 
young  men  to  make  love  to  me  in  a  way  I  never  heard  of 
before.” 

“Well,  does  it  make  a  girl’s  eyes  bright  as  yours  to  have 
a  young  man  make  love  to  her?” 

“Yes,  indeed!  But  tell  me,  how  in  the  world  did  you 
learn  to  make,  love  to  a  girl  that  way  ?” 

“The  same  way  you  learned  your  lessons  in  school.  Those 

*  words  were  memorized.”  \ 

“Yes;  but  every  word  of  it  came  as  if  from  your  hearts.” 

“Yes;  that  is  the  perfection  of  acting.” 

* 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  MAN  IN  THE  ROOM. 

The  incident  at  Foster,  when  Fearnot  forced  the  cattle- 
rcnn  to  tell  the  crowd  what  he  was  being  held  up  for,  be- 
carw  a  great  sensation  when  it  was  published.  # 

Toe  ranchmen  who  took  papers  were  astonished  at  Fear- 


? 


not’s  wide  popularity,  and  at  bits  of  his  personal  history 
published  by  the  papers. 

A  few  owners  of  sheep  ranches  not  only  wrote  to  him, 
commending  him,  but  some  came  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  to  see  him  and  his  ranch. 

They  wanted  to  see  what  improvements  he  was  making. 

Three  of  them  came  together,  and  Fred  and  Terry  showed 
them  all  over  the  ranch. 

&  % 

They  were  interested,  but  shook  their  heads  when  they 
saw  to  how  much  expense  they  were  going. 

“You  have  used  at  least  two  wires  too  many,”  one  of 
them  said,  “which  was  an  unnecessary  expense.” 

“Yes;  others  have  told  us  that,”  said  Fred,  “but  there 
is  a  difference  between  a  fence  around  a  cattle  ranch  and  a 
sheep  ranch.  Cows ’can  defend  themselves  against  coyotes, 
but  sheep  can’t.  So  we  thought  it  necessary  to  run  two 
more  wires  to  keep  coyotes  out.” 

“You  can’t  keep  them  out.  They  will  burrow  under.” 

“Maybe  so,”  said  Fred.  “We  will  give  them  a  chance 
to  burrow,  anyway.  None  of  them  have  done  it  yet.” 

They  showed  them  the  farm,  and  expatiated  on  their 
plan  of  raising  grain  and  fodder  for  horses  and  fowls. 

“We  intend  to  make  it  not  only  self-supporting,  but 
profitable,”  Fred  explained.  “If  we  find  we  haven’t  land 
enough  we  will  buy  more.  I  believe  there  is  more  money 
in  a  big  sheep  ranch  than  in  a  cattle  ranch,  in  proportion 
to  the  expense  of  maintaining  it.” 

The  sheepmen  went  away,  after  spending  a  couple  of 
days  as  Fearnot’s  guests,  and  the  day  after  they  left  four 
young  ladies,  daughters  of  ranchmen,  came,  bringing  their 
trunks  to  spend  a  week  or  two  with  the  McPhersons. 

One  of  them  was  a  very  pretty  girl  of  about  twenty,  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  ranchman,  and  Fred  and  Terry  no¬ 
ticed  that  neither  Mollie  nor  her  mother  were  very  cordial 
to  her,  but,  of  course,  they  had  to  be  polite. 

“By  George,  Fred!”  said  Terry,  “we’ll  have  to  be  very 
careful,  or  we’ll  make  trouble.  We  must  be  strictly  im¬ 
partial.” 

“Yes;  but  we  must  also  be  a  little  more  particular  with 
Mollie.  We  must  give  her  the  preference  in  order  to  keep 
her  on  good  terms  with  these  visitors.  She  is  a  good  deal 
like  Eunice  Lambert,  a  pretty  big  streak  of  jealousy  in  her 
makeup.” 

“Yes;  I’ve  noticed  that.  We’ve  got  to  feed  her  a  good 
deal  on  taffy.” 

“Yes;  but  we  must  be  particular  not  to  feed  her  too  much 
taffy  in  the  presence  of  others.” 

“Fred,  that’s  the  trouble.  We  must  not  cause  her  to 
think  that  either  of  us  is  in  love  with  her.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  we  can  avoid  that!  We’ll  have  to  study 
the  disposition  of  each,  and  as  far  as  possible,  govern  our¬ 
selves  accordingly ;  but  one  thing  we  must  be  sure  of,  and 
that  is  to  make  the  visit  pleasant  for  the  others.” 

“Yes;  and  hanged  if  \  am  not  sorry  that  there  isn’t  a 
piano  in  the  house.” 

“Order  one,  for  next  spring  we  may  have  the  girls  out 
here  instead  of  at  Coppertown.” 
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The  next  day  Fred  sent  a  man  to  Foster  to  mail  a  letter 
to  a  house  in  Denver  to  send  a  piano,  to  be  shipped  at 

onee. 

The  visitors  were  all  jolly,  robust  girls,  well  tanned  by 
the  sun  and  wind  and  full  of  animal  life. 

Nearly  every  time  Fred  and  Terry  went  out  on  the  range 
the  entire  crowd  were  with  them. 

They  ordered  a  little  lamb  for  each  one  to  pet. 

It  w8s  a  novelty  for  the  girls,  who  never  had  any  pets 
other  than  kittens. 

The  wounded  lamb,  to  which  Mollie  had  attended,  was 
now  following  her  about  wherever  she  went,  and  would 
promptly  respond  to  her  call. 

It  was  an  ewe,  but  Mollie  had  named  it  Fred. 

Fred  and  Terry  laughed  a  good  deal  at  it,  but  she  in¬ 
sisted  that  under  the  circumstances  it  was  right  and  proper. 

“All  right;  I’ll  select  a  ram  out  of  the  flock  and  name  it 
Mollie.” 

She  protested,  but  he  insisted  that  she  should  name  the 
lamb  after  his  mother. 

She  refused.  • 

“All  right;  we  won’t  give  it  any  name  at  all;  we’ll  just 
call  it  Sissy.” 

When  the  other  girls  saw  how  the  lamb  was  following 
Mollie  about,  they  were  anxious  to  have  one  themselves. 

A  week  later  four  other  girls  came. 

Mrs.  McPherson  was  somewhat  dismayed,  but  Fred  told 
her  to  not  mind  it. 

“If  you  need  anything  that  you  haven’t  got,  just  tell  us 
and  we  will  get  it.  All  you  have  to  do  is  ^mply  entertain 
them,  and  we  will  stand  all  the  expense.  If  you  need  more 
help  in  the  house,  we  will  get  it  also.” 

“Oh,  we  don't  need  any  more.” 

Fred  and  Terry  sang  for  them  as  a  matter  of  course. 

By  and  by  the  piano  reached  Foster,  and  a  wagon  was 
sent  for  it. 

They  also  sent  a  large  collection  of  both  instrumental 
and  vocal  music. 

Fred  and  Terry,  being  expert  performers,  had  to  play 
and  sing  at  least  an  hour  or  two  every  evening. 

One  of  the  girls,  the  prettiest  one  of  the  number,  begged 
them  to  teach  her  how  to  play. 

Of  course  they  couldn't  refuse,  and  as  she  kept  one  or 
the  other  of  them  teaching  her  for  an  hour  either  in  the 
day  or  evening,  the  others  became  a  bit  jealous,  and  decided 
to  break  it  up. 

They  stood  around  and  watched  and  criticised  her  awk¬ 
ward  handling  of  the  keys. 

Her  name  was  Dora  Metcalfe. 

Fred  and  Terry  enjoyed  it  greatly.  They  saw  through 
the  motive  at  once;  so  when  Fred  gave  lessons  he  deputized 
Terry  to  keep  the  other  girls  away. 

“All  right.”  said  Terry.  “T'll  have  some  fun  with 
them.” 

Ho  would  tease  one  of  the  girls  and  attempt  to  kiss  her. 

She  laughingly  resisted,  but  Terry  got  the  kiss  all  the 
same.  It  didn't  make  her  leave  the  room. 

“Say,  Fred,  hanged  if  I  don’t  believe  she  likes  it!  It  i* 
no  punishment  at  all.” 

The  girl  protested  that  she  didn’t  like  it,  and  wouldn't 
submit  to  it. 

“Neither  would  I!  Neither  would  I!”  chorused  the 
others,  and  Terry  joined  in  a  general  scrimmage  with  them, 
lie  kissed  them  right  and  left.  Some  he  hugged  so  vigor¬ 
ously  that  they  .screamed.  Still  he  couldn’t  keep  them  out 
of  the  room. 

“Fred,  there  are  too  many  for  me,”  said  Terry.  “If 
there  was  only  one  I  could  take  her  out  under^the  shade  of 
the  trees,  hold  her  on  my  lap  and  kiss  her  until  she  had 
enough  of  it.” 

“Terry,  we  made  a  mistake  in  not  inviting  half  a  dozen 
young  men,  brothers  of  these  young  ladies,  to  come  out  with 
them.”  1 

“Oh,  they  couldn't  come,”  said  one  of  the  girls.  “They 
can  only  come  of  evenings,  and  then  they  would  have  to 
lose  an  entire  night’s  sleep.” 

•-“Well,  we’ll  send  out  East  for  some  friends  to  come  and 
spend  a  few7  weeks  with  us.” 

•  “Oh,  send  for  them!  Send  for  them!”  the  girls  cried. 

“All  right.  I  will;  and  we  are  going  to  put  a  big  sign 
on  the  gate  and  name  the  place  Courtship  Hall.” 

“Well,  wdien  you  do  that,  mother  and  I  will  move  out,"  h 
said  Mollie. 

“Yes;  and  we’ll  keep  away,”  put  in  the  other  girls. 

Suddenly  it  occurred  to  Fred  that  he  could  use  his  veil-  - 
triloquial  powers  and  scatter  them  whenever  he  wished  to. 
One  evening  out  on  the  .piazza,  when  they  were  all  close 
together,  he  imitated  a  cat  fight  right  under  the  long  bench 
where  they  were  sitting,  and  a  stampede  ensued,  the  girls 
screaming  as  they  fled  to  their  rooms  for  safety. 

At  another  time  it  was  a  fight  between  a  couple  of  coy¬ 
otes. 

The  girls  never  found  out  the  tricks  that  were  played 
on  them. 

One  evening  Fre(l  and  Terry  were  out  at  the  end  of  the 
piazza  after  the  girls  retired. 

The  window  in  the  room  where  four  of  them  were  sleep¬ 
ing  was  opened,  and  Terry  suggested  to  Fred  that  he  throw 
his  voice  inside  and  give  them  a  shock. 

He  did  so,  and  succeeded  in  making  them  believe  that 
there  was  a  man  under  one  of  the  beds. 

They  heard  one  of  them  call  out: 

“Who’s  that?” 

"W 

“It’s  me,”  said  a  voice.  “Don't  make  any  noise.” 

“My  Lord!”  each  girl  in  the  room  screamed,  and  the 
next  moment  they  heard  them  bound  out  of  the  beds,  and 
run  screaming  along  the  corridor  to  the  rooms  of  the  other 
girls. 

“Ob.  there’s  a  man  in  our  room!” 

“There's  a  man  under  our  bed!” 

Fred  and  Terry  ran  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  asked 
what  was  the  matter. 

In  the  darkness  the  girls  called  to  them  that  there  was  a 
man  under  the  bed  in  their  mom. 
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“An'  vou  sure  of  it?” 

% 

“  Yes ;  we  heard  his  voice,  and  he  told  us  not  to  make  a 
noise! 

“Well,  strike  a  light,  and  we’ll  investigate.” 

The  girls  wouldn't  do  that,  for  they  were  in  their  night 
dresses. 

But  they  armed  themselves  with  brooms,  and  one  took 
a  revolver,  and  went  into  the  room. 

“Oh,  he  has  got  out;  he  has  made  his  escape,”  the  girls 

replied. 

They  went  inside,  bolted  the  door  and  retired  again. 
After  a  while  they  heard  a  man's  voice  chuckling  in  the 
room,  saying: 

“You  didn't  find  me,  did  you?  What  was  the  use  of 
making  all  that  fuss?” 

That  started  the  uproar  again. 

Mrs.  McPherson  went  into  the  room  herself  and  made  a 
thorough  search  under  the  bed  and  in  the  closet. 

Of  course  she  found  no  intruder,  and  again  they  retired. 
About  ten  minutes  after  they  had  all  laid  down,  the 
voice  said : 

“Xow,  girls,  what’s  the  use  of  making  such  a  noise? 
Every  one  of  }rou  give  me  a  kiss  and  I’ll  get  out.” 

Then  the  third  circus  started. 

The  girls  declared  they  wouldn’t  sleep  in  the  room,  so 
they  crowded  in  with  the  other  girls,  and  the  room  was 
left  unoccupied  during  the  rest  of  the  night.. 

The  next  morning  Fred  and  Terry  had  no  end  of  fun 
with  them.  They  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  man  being  in  the 
room,  when  they  wrere  the  only  men  in  the  house,  and  were 
out  on  the  piazza  at  the  time,  but  they  protested.  The  four 
of  them  told  the  same  story. 

'“What  do  you  think  of  that,  Terry?”  Fred  inquired  at 
the  breakfast  table. 

“Why  they  must  have  been  dreaming.” 
w  “We  had  not  fallen  asleep !”  sang  out  the  whole  four  of 
them.  ■  - 

“Then  you  young  ladies  must  have  man  on  the  brain.” 
“That’s  just  what’s  the  matter,”  said  a  voice  under  the 
table,  and  every  one  of  them  moved  backward  and  looked 
under  the  table. 

Of  course  there  was  no  one  there. 

Fred  and  Terry  pretended  that  they  heard  no  voice  at 
*  all,  and  the  girls  looked  at  each  other,  and  asked  if  they 
'heard  the  noise. 

^Xhey  all  declared  that  they  did. 

M  "  Fred  and  Terry  laughed  incredulously,  and  turning  to 
Mrs.  McPherson,  Terry  asked: 

“What  do  you  think  about  it,  mother?” 

^  “Well,  I  thought  I  heard  it,”  said  the  widow, 

“I’m  sure  I  did,”  put  in  Mollie. 

“We  all  did!”  chorused  the  others. 

+  “Well,  I  thought  I  had  pretty  acute  hearing,”  remarked 
Terrv  “but  I  heard  nothing.  So  all  of  you  move  up  to 
the  table  again  and  finish  your  breakfast.” 

They  did  so,  but  soon  Terry  began  some  of  his  juggling 

trickic 


He  balanced  a  cup  of  coffee  on  the  tip  of  his  finger  and 
drank  the  coffee. 

He  performed  several  other  tricks  that  utterly  amazed 
them  as  they  watched  him. 

He  asked  for  another  cup  of  coffee,  and  when  it  came 
Mollie  passed  him  the  sugar. 

“Oh,  I  don't  care  for  the  sugar,  it  will  be  sweet  enough 
if  you  Vi  11  kiss  the  spoon  and  stir  the  coffee  with  it.” 

He  had  dropped  a  little  tablet  of  saccharine  unperceived 
into  it,  and  she  laughed  and  shook  her  head. 

But  when  he  persisted,  she  said : 

“There!”  and  kissed  the  spoon. 

“Now  stir  it !” 

She  did  so,  and  he  then  took  a  sip  of  the  coffee  and  said  it 
was  delicious. 

The  girls  laughed  at  Mollie’s  expense,  but  she  reached 
over  with  her  spoon,  and  said : 

“Let  me  taste  it.” 

She  did  so,  and  found  it  well  sweetened. 

Her  eyes  opened  wide,  and  she  looked  around  at  the  other 
girls,  saying: 

“It  is  sweet.” 

Then  the  other  girls  had  to  taste  it,  and  while  they  were 
expressing  their  astonishment,  Terry  remarked: 

“Oh,  she  is  as  sweet  as  a  big  lump  of  sugar.  I  guess 
she  will  weigh  a  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  The  man  wrho 
marries  her  will  never  have  to  buy  sugar.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

•  .1 

A  JOLLY  TIME  AT  THE  RANCH. 

.  9 

Mollie  was  dumbfounded,  and  the  blank  look  on  her 
face  set  Fred  and  Terry  to  roaring,  and  the  girls  to  scream¬ 
ing. 

Not  one  of  them  suspected  a.  trick;  in  fact,  they  didn’t 
try  to  solve  the  problem. 

One  of  the  girls  poured  out  what  was  left  of  the  contents 
of  the  cup  very  slowly  in  another  to  see  what  she  could  find 
in  the  bottom  of  it,  but  the  tablet  had  been  thoroughly  dis¬ 
solved,  for  the  coffee  was  hot. 

“Well,”  said  she,  “I  can’t  understand  it.  I'm  sure  he 
didn’t  put  any  sugar  in  it,  for  I  was  watching  him.” 

Suddenly  one  of  the  girls  uttered  an  exclamation,  and 
wdieeled  around  quickly  as  if  hunting  for  somebody. 

“What’s  the  matter?  What’s  the  matter?”  the  girls 
asked. 

“Somebody  whispered  in  my  ear.” 

“Oh,  dear,”  said  Terry.  “What  will  happen  next?’7 

“Why,  I  heard  him  as  well  as  I  hear  you  now;  a  low 
whisper.” 

“What  did  he  say?” 

She  refused  to  tell,  but  when  they  adjourned  to  the  par¬ 
lor,  she  told  one  of  the  girls  that  the  voice  said : 

“You  are  sweet  enough  for  me.” 

“Really,  did  you  hear  that?” 
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The  girl  insisted  that  she  did,  and  in  a  little  while  Fred 


They  dismounted  and  left  their  horses  in  charge  of  tin 


and  Terry  got  hold  of  it. 

“Look  here,  Fred,  I’m  afraid  these  young  ladies  are  go¬ 
ing  crazy.” 

“Well,  I  did  hear  it,”  the  young  lady  persisted. 

Finally,  they  went  out  on  the  piazza,  and  in  a  little 
while  a  voice  was  heard  in  the  parlor  singing  very  softly  and 
sweetly. 

They  listened,  and  gazed  through  the  window,  but  saw  no 
one  in  there. 

Then  they  ran  in,  and  the  singing  went  on. 

Fred  was  not  far  from  an  open  window,  through  which 
he  could  throw  his  voice. 

The  girls  stood  in  a  group  in  the  room,  looking  at  each 
other  and  listening. 

Presently  one  of  the  girls  cried  out: 

“Girls,  the  house  is  haunted!” 

That  started  a  panic,  and  they  all  rushed  out  and  stood 
in  a  group  on  the  front  piazza,  each  one  with  a  frightened 
look  on  her  face ;  some  of  them  actually  turned  pale. 

Some  declared  they  wouldn’t  go  back1  into  the  house. 
Others  declared  they  would  go  home  at  once. 

It  was  then  that  Fred  and  Terry  rolled  on  the  floor  in 
convulsive  laughter. 

“Now,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “we  must  explain.” 

“All  right;  go  ahead  and  do  so.” 

Terry  did  so. 

Some  of  the  girls  had  read  of  ventriloquism,  but  they 
wouldn't  be  satisfied  until  Fred  had  given  several  exhibi¬ 
tion'  of  his  powers,  which  he  did  by  throwing  his  voice  in 
different  directions,  and  then  they  laughed,  and  for  an  hour 
or  so  kept  him  busy  exercising  his  gifts  of  ventriloquism. 

Then  they  went  back  into  the  house. 

In  a  little  while  Fred  and  Terry  mounted  their  horses, 
saving  that  they  would  ^  make  a  circuit  of  the  ranch  to  see 
if  any  coyotes  had  attempted  to  burrow  under  fhe  fence. 

They  wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  fence  was  such  a  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  sheep  as  they  desired. 

The  girls  let  them  go  without  any  protest,  for  they  had 
enough  to  talk  about  in  their  absence.  • 

No  sooner  had  they  got  out  of  hearing  of  the  ladies  than 
they  began  laughing. 

Just  then  a  covey  of  quail  was  flushed,  antf  they  went 
'.filing  away  down  the  range,  and  settled  down  in  the  grass. 

“  By  George,  I  wish  we  had  one  of  those  shotguns  with 
us,  Fred,”  said  Terry.  “I'd  like  to  have  some  broiled  quail 
for  breakfast  to-morrow.” 

“Well,  why  not  send  one  of  the  shepherds  to  the  house 
for  the  gun?” 

“All  right ;  we  will,”  and  they  rode  on  about  half  a  mile 
before  they  came  up  to  the  shepherds,  and  one  was  sent 
back  for  two  guns  with  cartridges. 

The  man  was  gone  about  half  an  hour,  but  came  back 
with  the  report  that  some  of  the  ladies  were  threatening 
to  ride  out  and  join  them. 

“Great  Scott,  we  can't  get  any  game  with  those  girls 
along  1” 


shepherds,  and  began  hunting  for  quail. 

Within  a  half  hour  toy  had  nearly  a  score  of  the  bird*. 

They  built  a  fire,  and  piled  enough  wood  on  it  to  make 
good  live  coals. 

They  soon  founfl  rabbits  and  squirrels,  with  which  they 
returned  to  the  fire,  and  proceeded  to  prepare  the  game  for 
the  coals. 

They  decided  to  have  a  game  lunch  and  not  return  to  the 
house  until  near  sunset. 

They  feasted  plentifully  on  quail  and  rabbit,  and  had 
enough  left  for  the  saw  mill  men. 

Abflut  three  o’clock  they  were  astonished  at  seeing  a 
wagon  coming  toward  the  saw  mill,  and  it  was  filled  with 
women.  .  • 

It  turned  out  to  be  Mollie  and  her  visiting  friends. 

For  a  while  Fred  and  Terry  debated  the  question  as  to 
whether  to  stand  their  ground,  or  make  a  break  through  the 
timber,  but  finally  decided  to  stay  where  they  were. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  Mollie,  when  she  saw  him,  “din¬ 
ner  has  been  waiting  for  you  two  hours.” 

“Why,  bless  your  heart,  we've  had  a  better  dinner  than 
you  had !” 

“  Where  in  the  world  did  you  get  it.  You  brought  noth¬ 
ing  from  the  house  with  you?” 

“We  have  been  feasting  on  quail  and  rabbit.  Get  down 
and  we  will  broil  some  for  you.” 

They  wrere  not  hungry,  but  all  got  down  and  joined  them 
around  the  fire. 

They  each  ate  a  whole  quail,  without  salt,  bread  or  pep¬ 
per,  with  water  from  the  spring  to  drink,  notwithstanding 
they  had  eaten  dinner  but  a  couple  of  hours  before.  It  was 
the  kind  of  picnic  they  liked. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  Dora  Metcalfe  asked,  “did  vou  and  Mr. 
Olcott  leave  the  house  with  the  intention  of  staving  awav 
so  long?” 

“Bless  you,  no!  We  had  not  been  gone  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  we  flushed  a  covey  of  quail,  and  that  reminded 
us  that  quail  was  good,  and  we  sent  back  for  the  shotgun, 
and  when  we  reached  here  we  had  more  than  a  score  of  birds 
and  decided  to  broil  and  eat  some  of  them.” 

They  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  down  by  the  saw 
mill,  and  a  little  before  sunset  returned  to  the  house  all 
together. 

The  evenings  were  spent  about  alike,  singing  and  plac¬ 
ing  and  conversing.  * 

While  the  girls  were  very  lively,  only  two  of  them  were  at 
all  interesting.  They  had  nothing  entertaining  to  talk 
about.  But  they  did  help  to  while  away  the  evening  hours. 

During  the  days  that  followed,  Fred  and  Terry  kept  a 
pretty  rigid  oversight  of  the  men  who  were  working  ou  the 
long  sheds.  The  fence  had  been  completed,  and  all  that 
remained  now  to  be  done  was  finishing  up  the  sheds  and 
inclosing  them,  so  the  sheep  wouldn't  wander  awav  td 
nights. 

The  inclosure  required  more  wires  than  the  main  fence, 
for  the  reason  that  they  wished  to  make  it  impossible  for 
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.u'.v  k  ml  of  prowling  animals  to  got  in  on  dark  nights;  so 
tl:o  fence  was  made  high,  with  seven, \instead  of  five,  wires. 

The  gates  were  also  made  strong. 

The  ham  where  the  horses  and  milch  cows  were  kept  had 
been  well  built  and  was  verv  commodious;  hence,  the  build- 
ing  of  the  sheds  completed  the  improvements  they  wanted 
to  make  on  the  place. 

\\  hen  they  were  completed  the  contractor  was  paid,  and 
the  men  all  left,  going  in  wagons,  which  Fearnot  placed  at 
their  disposal. 

It  took  two  trips  to  get  them  all  away. 

When  the  wagons  returned,  Fred  instructed  the  men  to 
drive  up  all  the  sheep  on  the  ranch  at  sunset  every  evening, 
so  as  to  train  them  to  come  up  without  being  driven. 

They  seemed  to  appreciate  the.  shelter  and  the  cold,  sweet, 
pure  water  from  the  flowing  well,  which  ran  the  entire 
length  of  the  sheds  in  troughs,  from  which  even  the  small¬ 
est  lamb  could  drink. 

The  first  night  they  were  driven  in  a  tremendous  storm 
swept  over  that  region,  accompanied  by  a  very  heavy  fall  of 

rain. 

The  sheep  all  crowded  under  the  sheds  and  kept  dry. 

Fred  and  Terry  were  up  early  the  next  morning,  even 
before  the  sun,  and  were  highly  gratified  at  finding  all  the 
sheep  safe. 

The  clouds  had  cleared  away  and  the  sun  rose  in  a  clear 
sky. 

The  sheep  eagerly  drank  from  the  crystal  waters  of  the 
wells,  and  when  the  gates  were  opened,  they  went  out  and 
spread  far  and  wide  over  the  range.  They  were  allowed  to 
go  where  they  pleased,  for  the  shepherds  were  no  longer 
required  to  see  that  they  didn’t  leave  the  ranch,  but  once  a 
day  the  shepherds  rode  around  the  range,  keeping  near 
the  fence  to  see  if  any  of  the  sheep  had  been  injured  or 
killed. 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “I  guess  we’ve  got  the  bulge  on  the 
wolves  and  coyotes.  They  may  run  all  around  the  ranch, 
but  not  seeing  any  sheep,  they  don’t  take  the  trouble  to  try 
to  get  over  the  fence,  or  tunnel  under  it.” 

“Yes;  that’s  so.  The  idea  of  the  shed  was  even  a  better 
one  than  the  big  fence,  but  there’s  one  thing  we’ve  got  to 
do,  Terry,  and  that  is  to  have  a  man  at  each  gate  that  leads 
in  the  shed  inclosure  to  count  *  the  sheep  as  they  pass 
through.” 

“Fred,  I  was  thinking  of  that  very  thing  last  night,  and 
it  is  a  good  way  to  have  them  counted,  too,  but  they  go 
through  so  fast  it  will  take  a  good  counter  to  do  so.” 

“Well,  they’ll  soon  get  used  to  that.  We’ll  find  out  if 
any  of  the  sheep  are  missing  or  not.” 

Mitchell,  the  superintendent,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  sheep  would  soon  make  their  way  up  at  sunset  and  vol¬ 
untarily  go  through  the  gate  into  the  night  inclosure. 

“That’s  just  what  we  want,”  said  Fred,  “and  we’ll  wait 
here  until  we  -<e  that  they  do  that,  for  we’ll  have  to  return 
to  Coppertown  very  soon,  now.” 

“Bor-,  I’]]  1/*  mighty  sorry  to  see  you  leave,”  remarked 
Mitchell. 


“Well,  you  didn't  expect  us  to  stay  here  all  the  time, 
surely  ?” 

“No;  sir.  I  knew  that  you  couldn't.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  IN  SPOKANE. 

The  visitors  had  come  to  spend  two  weeks  with  the  Mc¬ 
Phersons,  but  the  two  weeks  stretched  into  three,  and  then 
some  of  them  began  talking  about  returning  home. 

Several  of  them  frankly  admitted  that  they  didn’t  wish  to 
go;  that  they  had  enjoyed  themselves  better  there  than  ever 
before  in  their  lives,  and  they  thanked,  not  only  Mrs.  and 
Miss  McPherson,  but  Fearnot  and  Olcott  also. 

Each  of  them  extended  invitations  to  them  to  visit  them 
at  their  homes. 

They  were  particularly  urgent  in  their  invitations  to 
Fred  and  Terry. 

“Thank  you,  ladies,”  they  said  to  them,  “we  would  be 
glad  to  do  so  ;  but  we  have  really  three  ranches  to  look  after. 
The  smallest  one  is  at  Coppertown,  where  we  have  what  we 
call  a  combination  ranch,  a  little  of  everything  on  it.  We 
have  a  widow  and  her  two  daughters  keeping  house  for 
us.  One  of  the  daughters  has  married  the  foreman  of  the 
ranch.  The  women  have  charge  of  the  dairy,  and  make 
more  than  a  hundred  pounds  of  butter  a  week,  which  they 
sell  at  Coppertown.  Besides  that,  we  have  to  look  after 
things  now  and  then  out  East.  We  will  not  be  able  to  visit 
this  ranch  again  until  next  spring  or  summer.  I  don't 
know  how  long  Mrs.  McPherson  and  Miss  Mollie  will  re¬ 
main  here.  It  is  their  home,  and  I’m  quite  sure  that  they 
will  always  be  glad  to  have  you  visit  them  again.  I  want 
them  to  keep  open  house  for  all  their  friends,  but  I  believe 
they  mean  to  spend  the  winter  in  some  city  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  But  if  they  don't  come  back  here  and  take  charge 
of  the  house  in  the  spring,  our  visit  will  be  a  short  one.” 

Mollie  and  her  mother  heard  what  they  said,  and  they 
both  stated 'that  they  would  return  in  the  spring,  but 
would  soon  go  East  for  the  winter. 

Neither  of  them  had  any  desire  to  remain  there  while 
Terry  and  Fred  were  absent. 

A  day  or  so  later  the  visitors  left. 

Fred  invited  them  all  to  stand  in  a  row  and  let  him  and 
Terry  give  them  a  good-by  kiss. 

They  laughed  heartily,  but  good-naturedly  did  so,  and 
the  good-by  caresses  were  given  and  taken. 

As  far  as  they  could  be  seen  from -the*  piazza  they  were 
waving  handkerchiefs  back  to  the  little  party. 

“That’s  a  jolly  crowd,”  said  Terry,  “and  I  enjoyed 
their  visit  very  much.” 

“Now,  look  here,  Miss  Mollie,”  said  Fred,  “when  you 
settle  down  for  the  winter,  employ  a  music  teacher  and  learn 
how  to  play  well.  It’s  a  great  preventive  of  loneliness. 
You  will  enjoy  it.  You  are  full  of  music,  but  some  of  those 
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young  ladies  don't  care  anything  for  music  at  all.  It  isn't 
every  one  that  does.  But  we  are  very  fond  of  it.” 

“That’s  just  what  I  told  mother  I  was  going  to  do.  I 
never  appreciated  music  so  much  before  until  I  heard  you 
and  Mr.  Olcott  singing  and  playing  so  much.” 

“Well,  I’m  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  I  think  you 
will  learn  veryjeasily.” 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  the  widow  asked,  “will  you  and  Mr.  Ol¬ 
cott  let  us  hear  from  you  when  you  get  back  to  Copper- 
town  ?” 

“  Certainly !  With  pleasure.  But  have  you  made  up 
your  mind  yet  where  you  will  spend  the  winter?” 

“No ;  but  I  think  we  will  go  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  I 
have  a  sister  living  whom  I  haven't  seen  in  more  than  ten 
years.” 

“Well,  if  you  go  there*  just  let  us  know,  and  we’ll  keep 
you  posted  about  our  movements,  and  when  we  are  going 
to  return  here.  When  you  come  back  .in  the  spring,  be 
sure  to  invite  your  sister  and  her  children  to  come  out  and 
spend  the  summer  with  you.” 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  that  will  be  an  imposition.” 

“No,  indeed!  We  will  have  everything  here  that  they 
will  need,  without  a  dollar  ■  having  to  be  spent  on  their 
account.  We  intend  to  have  a  big  garden  and  raise  every¬ 
thing  that  will  grow  on  the  place.” 

A  few  days  later  Fred  arranged  with  the  cook  that  had 
lived  so  long  with  the  McPhersons  to  remain  there  to  cook 

for  the  men. 

At  first  she  objected  to  remaining,  the  only  woman  on 
the  ranch;  so  he  instructed  Mitchell  to  hire  another  man 
who  was  married,  if  he  could  find  one. 

“All  right,  sir.  I  know  just  the  man  you  want.  He  is 
a  cattleman,  but  he  wants  to  get  his  wife  off  the  ranch 
where  they  are  now  living.  They  have  one  child  and  have 
been  married  about  two  years.” 

“All  right;  send  for  him.  His  wife  and  child  will  be 
company  for  the  housekeeper.” 

The  housekeeper  was  wTell  satisfied  with  the  arrange¬ 
ments.  / 

A  day  or  two  later  Fred  and  Terry  bade  them  all  good- 
by,  and  were  driven  to  Foster,  where  they  took  the  train, 
and  two  days  later  were  at  Coppertown,  where,  of  course, 
Bishop  and  his  wife  and  all  other  acquaintances  gave  them 
a  cordial  welcome. 

Bishop's  house  had  been  finished,  but  he  had  not  moved 
into  it,  because  Mrs.  Bishop  preferred  to  remain  at  the 
ranch,  where  the  Widow  Green  and  her  daughters  were  good 
company  for  her,  and  she  was  enjoying  the  work  in  the 
dairy.  She  seemed  to  be  fascinated  with  the  cows,  the  pigs, 
the  chickens  and  the  dairy. 

“That’s  right,”  said  Fred.  “Just  stay  right  here,  Mrs. 
Bishop.  That  big,  fine  house  you’ve  built  is  well  enough  to 
live  in,  but  when  you  are  there  alone,  with  the  old  man 
out  looking  after  things,  it  will  be  rather  dull  for  you.” 

“Well,  T  was  so  much  in  hopes  that  Evelyn  and  Mary 
would  come  out  and  live  with  ine  ns  mv  guests.  Fve  been 


writing  and  begging  them  to  come,  but  they  haven’t  yet  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation.” 

“Well,  they  probably  won’t  come  out  until  next  spring. 
Write  to  some  of  your  other  friends.” 

“1  will;  but  I  have  no  friends  that  I  love  so  much  as 
Evelyn,  Mary,  Margie  and  Amalie.” 

They  learned  from  Bishop  that  his  mine  was  panning 
out  finely,  and  that  he  was  already  in  receipt  of  a  big  in¬ 
come  from  it. 

McDonald  had  kept  everything  running  satisfactorily; 
so  really  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  ride  around  and  look 
at  what  was  going  on. 

Houses  were  still  going  up.  The  big  training  school  was 
turning  out  skilled  workmen  every  month,  until  now  there 
were  more  than  were  really  needed  at  Coppertown ;  so  sor 
of  them  went  away  to  other  places. 

“’Fred,”  said  Mrs.  Bishop,  “I  don’t  believe  that  you  or 
Terry  have  an  enemy  in  Coppertown.” 

“Well,  why  should  we?” 

“You  shouldn’t,  and  you  haven’t,”  she  answered.  “They 
all  love  you;  even  those  who  have  never  seen  you,  because 
they  hear  so  much  of  your  fairness  and  justice,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  kindness  to  those  who  needed  help.” 

“Well,  that  is  pleasant  to  hear.  It  always  pays  to  be 
kind  to  people  who  can  appreciate  kindness.  I  have  yet 
to  regret  having  been  kind  to  any  man  or  woman.” 

“Well,  everywhere  I  have  been  about  Coppertown,  men 
and  women  inquired  after  you  two,  and  wranted  to  know 
when  you  wrere  going  to  return.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  Bishop.  “Such  inquiries  have  been 
made  of  me  almost  every  day  since  you  left  here.” 

McDonald  made  his  report  the  next  day  after  they 
reached  Coppertown,  and  they  were  astonished  at  the  con¬ 
dition  of  things. 

An  immense  sum  of  money  had  been  placed  to  their 
credit  in  the  bank.  Copper  fvas  being  shipped  out  by  the 
carload  every  wTeek.  Men  had  been  there  offering  to  buv 
shares  in  the  mines,  eager  to  pay  immense  sums  to  get  into 
the  copper  mining  company. 

“No  shares  for  sale,”  laughed  Fred. 

A  few  days  after  their  return  Fred  was  astonished  at 
receiving  a  letter  from  Dr.  Spelman,  at  Spokane. 

He  read  it,  and  handing  it  to  Terry,  said : 

“Read  that,  old  man.” 

Terry  read  it,  and  exclaimed : 

“Great  Scott!  It’s  just  as  I  expected,  about  the  pro¬ 
fessor  and  Bettie.” 

“\es;  and  it  is  just  what  I  told  her  when  I  suggested 
to  her  about  marrying  Brockman.  She  turned  up  her  nose 
at  it.  I  told  her  she  could  catoh  the  professor  easily,  but 
she  wouldn  t  be  happy  with  him.  Now  she  has  thrashed 
him,  and  got  him  under  her  thumb  completely.” 

\  es ;  but  T  doubt  that  she  has  thrashed  the  conceit  out 
of  him.  She  may  have  conquered  him  and  is  roallv  the 
boss,  but  that  bump  of  egotism  is  still  large  enough  to  hang 
a  hat  on,  and  she  s  miserable,  too;  and  but  for  his  inoaev 
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>.u’  would  swap  him  off  for  Brockman  without  asking  any 
thing  to  boot.” 

“But  how  about  that  invitation?”  Tcrrv  asked.  “The 
doctor  has  invited  us  to  come  out.  Several  social  eve'nts 
will  ta^ke  place  that  we  will  enjoy.” 

“Let's  accept  it,  Terry.” 

“  Done ;  and  while  we  are  out  there  we  will  pay  a  visit 
to  Snapping  Shoals!" 

“All  right:  I'd  like  to  see  that  place  again.” 

“So  would  I.” 


A  few  days  later  they  announced  to  Bishop  and  his  wife 
that  they  were  going  out  to  Spokane  for  a  week  or  two. 

“Great  Scott,  what’s  the  matter  with  you  two  fellows? 
Can’t  you  take  root  and  grow  somewhere?” 

“Xo;  we  don’t  want  to.  We’ve  got  roots  in  the  ground  at 
Xew  Era,  Ranchman’s  Rest,  the  sheep  ranch  and  Copper- 
town,  but  we  don’t  wish  to  settle  down  in  one  place  until 
we  hitch  up,  as  you  have  done,  and  then  I  guess  we  will  be 
content  to  remain  in  one  spot.” 

“Well,  what’s  taking  you  to  Spokane?” 

“We  are  going  to  pay  a  long  promised  visit  to  a  very 
dear  friend,  a  really  brilliant  fellow,  Dr.  Spelman.  You’ve 
heard  us  speak  of  him.” 

“Yes;  many  a  time.  Why  not  stay  here  and  send  for 
the  doctor,  his  wife  and  baby.” 

“Well,  a  doctor,  you  know,  must  remain  in  one  place, 
but  we  have  an  income  no  matter  wThere  we  go,  and  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  others  to  attend  to  our  business  who  know 
how  to  do  things  right  in  our  absence.” 

“Xow,  if  you  want  to  have  a  good  time,  you  and  Mrs. 
Bishop  pack  your  trunks  and  go  with  us.” 

“  Hanged  if  I  do !  I’m  going  to  stay  right  here.  I’ve 
got  a  number  of  houses  going  up  on  my  mine,  and  I  guess 
I’d  better  keep  an  eye  on  them.  Besides,  I  don’t  want  to 
go  to  strange  places.  I’d  rather  come  home  here  of  even¬ 
ings  and  receive  a  greeting  from  my  wife  than  to  visit  the 
palace  of  a  king.” 

Mrs.  Bishop,  on  hearing  that,  went  up  to  him  and  pot  an 
arm  around  his  neck  and  kissed  him,  saying: 

“Dear,  I  don’t  want  to  go,  either.  I  believe  I  am  hap¬ 
pier  than  I  ever  was  in  my  life.” 

“Great  Scott!”  laughed  Terry,  “I  amidmost  persuaded 
to  make  a  rush  for  Fredonia  and  hitch  up.” 

“Oh,  if  you  will,  Mr.  Bishop  and  I  will  go  with  you?” 
laughed  Mrs.  Bishop. 

“That’s  right,”  said  Bishop.  “Just  say  the  word  and  we 
will  be  off  with  you  to-morrow.  And  you  too,  Fred.  Why 
not  make  a  double  wedding  of  it?” 

“Wait  a  little  while,”  said  Fred.  “Xext  spring  we  will 
build  a  palace,  and  then - ” 

“Fred,  we  have  built  something  like  a  palace,  and  it  is 
fini-hed,  hut  we  have  no  desire  to  move  in  it.  We  are  hap¬ 
pier  right  here,  and  so  would  Mary  and  Evelyn  be.  They 
love  the  chickens  and  pigs,  and  would  enjoy  making  but¬ 
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a()h,  Evelyn  already  knows  how  to  make  butter  as  well 
a-  anybody,  f  know  she  would  enjoy  it.” 


Fred  and  Terry  several  times  tried  to  change  the  topic, 
but  Mrs.  Bishop  wouldn't  let  them.  She  kept  urging 
them,  and  kept  it  up  at  the  breakfast  table  the  next  rnorn- 
ing. 

“Say,  Fred,”  laughed  Terry,  “let’s  skip  out  and  go  to 
Spokane,  and  by  the  time  we  get  back  Mrs.  Bishop  will 
have  forgotten  all  about  it.” 

“Indeed  I  won’t!”  she  laughed.  “I  intend  to  keep  nag¬ 
ging  you  about  it  until  you  follow  my  suggestion.  I  want 
those  girls  out  here,  for  I  know  how  happy  they  will  be 
when  settled  down  here,  and  you  will  be  happy  also.” 

“Of  course  we  would,  but  we  are  not  quite  ready.  We 
have  been  planning  for  such  an  event  for  two  years  past.” 

“Oh,  my!  And  haven’t  finished  your  plans  yet?” 

“Xot  quite.  The  plans  are  all  settled,  but  we  haven’t 
reached  the  point,  financially,  for  which  we  are  striving. 
There  is  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done  yet  that  will  require  our 
presence  in  several  places  at  one  time.” 

“Look  here,”  said  Bishop,  “I’ve  tried  to  be  in  several 
places  at  the  same  time,  but  it  was  always  a  failure.  It 
can’t  be  done.” 

“That’s  all  right.  But  we  have  several  times  come  very 
near  accomplishing  it.” 

“You  thought  so,  but  you  missed  it,  let  me  tell  you.  I 
have  known  of  two  railroad  trains  trying  to  pass  each  other 
on  a  single  track,  but  it  always  caused  a  wreck.” 

That  evening  Fred  and  Terry  left  Coppertown  for  Spok¬ 
ane. 

They  were  two  days  on  the  way  for  lack  of  close  rail¬ 
road  connections. 

They  stopped  at  the  hotel,  and  called  on  the  doctor  after 
removing  the  dust  of  travel. 

The  doctor  was  not  at  home.  He  was  out  attending  a 
patient.  He  had  a  big  practice,  but  Mrs.  Spelman  re¬ 
ceived  them  with  a  shout  of  joy. 

She  ran  at  them  and  threw  her  arms  around  their  necks. 
She  felt  as  though  they  were  her  brothers. 

Of  course  they  kissed*  her.  It  would  not  have  been  like 
them  to  fail  in  that  particular.  They  considered  it  a  duty. 

“Where’s  that  baby?”  Fred  asked,  as  soon  as  the  greet¬ 
ing  ended. 

“He  is  asleep  in  his  little  bed.  But  come  in.  I’ll  show 
him  to  you.” 

He  was  a  bouncing,  rosy  cheeked  little  boy,  and  his  name 
was  Frederick  Olcott  Spelman,  which  they  knew  before,  for 
the  doctor  had  so  informed  them  by  letter. 

“Well,  well,  well !”  said  Fred,  gazing  at  the  baby.  “That 
is  just  the  sort  of  a  baby  I  thought  you  would  give  the  doc¬ 
tor.  He  is  a  beauty  and  a  bouncer.” 

The  doctor  soon  came  in,  and  greeted  them  with  a  hearti¬ 
ness  that  greatly  pleased  them. 

“I  never  was  so  glad  to  see  two  fellows  in  my  life  as  I  am 
at  meeting  you  here,”  he  said. 

“Thank  you.  I  afn  glad  to  see  you.  You  are  looking 
well  and  prosperous.” 

“You  may  be  sure  I  am,”  said  the  doctor.  “I've  built 
up  a  splendid  practice,  and  the  money  1  made  at  Red  Gulch 
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is  well  invested  and  paying  a  handsome  per  cent.  But  how 
about  those  copper  mines  ?” 

‘‘They  are  all  right,”  said  Terry.  “The  next  time  you 
see  us  we  will  be  wearing  crowns,  regular  copper  kings. 
They  are  panning  out  splendidly.  There  is  anywhere  be¬ 
tween  ten  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  in  them.  But  look 
here,  how  about  Bettie  and  the  professor?” 

The  doctor  laughed.  • 

“You'd  hardly  know  him,”  he  said.  “He’s  very  much 
subdued,  and  his  bump  of  egotism  has  been  smoothed  down 
considerably.  He  laid  down  a  set  of  rules  for  Bettie  to 
follow.  She  broke  the  rules,  and  him,  too,  and  she's  run¬ 
ning  things  her  own  way.  When  she  says  jump,  he  jumps. 
She  can  make  him  turn  somersaults  on  the  carpet  of  her 
parlor  by  just  a  look.  She  isn't  happy,  and  isn't  trying  to 
Ije.  I  believe  she  is  only  happy  when  she  is  enforcing  her 
authority  over  him.” 

“What  a  pity!  What  a  pity!”  laughed  Fred. 

“Yes;  I  think  so,  too,”  laughed  Mrs.  Spelman.  “I  am 
just  as  happy  in  my  married  life  as  it  is  possible  for  a  wife 
to  be,  and  would  be  much  happier  if  she  were  just  half  as 
happy  as  I  am.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

j 

PROFESSOR  MELLIN  AND  HIS  WIFE. 


“Oh,  1  knew  she  would!  Ilf’s  a  man  that  can  coirn 
nearer  living  on  flattery  than  any  human  being  I  ever  -aw  a 
in  trousers.” 

“Yes,”  put  in  the  doctor,  “if  nobody  else  will  flatter 
him,  why  he  will  compliment  himself;  but  she  has  taken 
a  great  deal  of  conceit  out  of  him.  He's  a  coward,  physi¬ 
cally,  but  there  isn't  a  particle  of  cowardice  in  her  makeup. 
She  literally  takes  him  by  the  collar  and  shakes  him  until 
his  teeth  rattle,  and  expresses  some  very  uncomplimentary 
opinions  of  him.”  * 

“Great  Scott!  What  a  picture  of  matrimonial  life 
that  is.” 

“Yes;  it’s  awful.  But  she  makes  more  of  it  than  the 
average  woman  would.  She  won't  quarrel  with  him,  but 
simply  orders  him  to  shut  up,  or  to  do  this  and  that  with- 
out  any  talking.  If  she  wants  money  she  simply  lets  him 
know  what  amount  it  is,  and  he  gives  it  to  her.  She  doesn't 
beg  for  it,  or  try  to  wheedle  it  out  of  him.  She's  not  a  Y 
particle  extravagant,  but  is  great  at  keeping  up  appearance-. 

He  has  built  a  fine  hernse  for  her  and  furnished  it  beauti¬ 
fully.  She  is  a  good  dresser,  and  a  fine  looking  woman,  too. 
He’s  very  proud  of  her;  likes  to  show  her  off  in  company, 
and  enjoys  greatly  the  compliments  that  are  paid  her.  He 
has  less  real  horse  sense  than  any  well  educated  man  I  ever 
met.  There’s  no  question  about  his  being  learned  in  books.  / 
but  there’s  nothing  whatever  practical  about  him.” 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  Fred  and  Terry  left  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  hotel. 


They  sat  up  until  quite  a  late  hour  talking  with  the  doc¬ 
tor  and  his  wife,  for  they  had  many  questions  to  ask  and 
answer. 

Of  course,  they  had  kept  in  ’correspondence,  and  the 
doctor  knew  pretty  well  about  their  enterprise  at  Copper- 
town,  and  the  new  ranch  in  the  western  part  of  Colorado. 

Mrs.  Spelman  had  many  questions  to  ask  about  Margie’s 
sudden  marriage  when  far  away  from  home. 

She  also  wanted  to  know  all  about  Evelyn  and  Mary,  and 
finally  put  the  question  bluntly  to  them  when  they  were 
going  to  marry. 

Of  course  they  couldn't  answer  that,  farther  than  to  say 
•that  it  was  an  event  that  would  probably  occur  in  the  near 
future. 

She  was  extremely  anxious  to  have  the  two  girls  pay  her 
a  visit  in  her  elegant  home. 

“Maybe  we  can  bring  that  about,”  said  Fred,  “for  I 
would  like  very  much  to  have  you  meet  them.  But  tell  me, 
when  can  we  meet  the  professor  and  Bettie?” 

“Oh,  sister  will  come  around  just  as  soon  as  she  hears 
that  you  are  in  the  city.  1  know’  she’ll  be  glad  to  meet 
you.  She  has  spoken  of  you  two  often.  She  thinks  vou 
Mr.  Fearnot,  not  only  a  brilliant  young  man,  but  some¬ 
thing  of  a  prophet.” 

Fred  laughed,  and  said: 

“Poor  girl!  1  am  sorrv  for  her.” 

“So  am  I.  But  she  is  making  the  best  of  it  bravely. 
Sho  no  longer  worships  the  professor,  and  she  has  rubbed, 
down  his  conceit  not  a  little  I  can  tell  you.” 


The  doctor  and  his  wife  had  informed  them  that  they 
would  have  a  room  ready  for  them  the  next  day,  and  in¬ 
sisted  that  they  should  be  their  guests  as  long  as  they  were 
in  the  city. 

The  next  day  they  left  the  hotel  and  went  to  the  doctor'- 
residence,  where  they  were  comfortably  provided  for. 

The  announcement  of  their  arrival  in  the  city  was  made 
in  the  papers  that  morning,  and  Bettie  read  it. 

The  professor  did  also. 

Bettie  told  him  she  tvas  going  over  to  spend  the  day 
with  her  sister. 

The  professor  suggested  that  she  stay  at  home. 

The  truth  is  ]^e  had  become  quite  jealous  of  her. 

She  laughed  at  him,  and  informed  him  that  Mr.  Fearnot 
and  Mr.  Olcott  were  personal  friends  of  hers,  whom  she 
greatly  admired,  and  that  she  not  only  intended  to  go  to  her 
sister's  to  meet  them,  but  would  invite  them  to  dine  fre¬ 
quently  at  her  home. 

“I  don't  want  them  here,”  he  protested.  “They  are 
egotistical  young  dandies.” 

She  laughed  at  him,  and  remarked: 

“Professor,  either  one* of  them  know*  more  when  they 
are  asleep  than  you  do  when  you  are  wide  awake.  They 
can  speak  half  a  dozen  different  languages,  and  vou  know- 
very  little  except  English.” 

That  cut  him  deeply,  and  lie  retorted  by  saying  that  sho 
couldn't  speak  English  correctly;  in  fact,  had  no  education 
at  all. 


“You  are  right,”  said  she. 


“But  what  1  lack  in  cdut.i- 
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1  make  up  in  sense,  which  is  not  the  case  with  you. 
Education  is  worth  nothing  unless  there  is  some  sense  to 
use  it.”  • 

He  left  the  house,  unable  to  stand  her  broad  thrusts. 

W  hen  she  appeared  at  the  doctors  residence,  she  came 
in  a  carriage,  and  was  dressed  in  the  very  height  of  fashion. 

Fred  and  Terry  had  been  in  the  house  only  about  half 

an  hour. 

They  ran  to  the  door  to  meet  her.  Both  of  them  kissed 
her,  and  she  didn't  resist. 

“Great  Scott,  how  beautiful  you  have  grown!”  exclaimed 
ierrv. 

V  ■* 

She  laughed  and  seemed  pleased. 

Said  she: 

“I  never  was  so  glad  to  see  any  one  in  my  life,  for  until 
you  came  to  Snapping  Shoals,  I  never  saw  any  pleasure 
worth  speaking  of.  Both  of  you  were  different  from  any 
young  men  ever  seen  at  that  place.  I  went  back  there  last 
year  on  a  visit,  and  every  girl  in  the  town  asked  after  both 
of  you,  and  if  you  were  ever  going  to  visit  there  again. 
Lucy  Hinton,  the  prettiest  girl  in  Snapping  Shoals,  told 
me  she  was  waiting  for  you  to  come  back  there  and  bring 
a  young  man  with  you  for  her.” 

‘‘Yes,”  laughed  Fred,  “I  promised  to  find  a  husband 
for  her,  but  the  trouble  is  I  can't  get  the  right  man  out 
there.  But  how  were  they  all  when  you  saw  them?” 

“They  were  all  welL  The  place  is  just  the  same  as  when 
you  were  there.  Everything  was  humdrum  and  monoton¬ 
ous.  You  see  the  same  people  every  day,  and  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  talk  about.” 

“Well,  how  are  the  old  folks?” 

“You  mean  father  and  mother?” 

“Yes;  of  course.” 

“Oh,  they  are  well,  and  both  of  them  speak  kindly,  if 
not  lovingly,  of  you  two.  They  think  that  if  you  had  never 
gone  there,  they  would  have  had  their  two  daughters  with 
them  yet.” 

“What  a  pity!  What  a  pity!”  said  Fred,  “that  mothers 
have  to  lose  their  children  who  marry  and  leave  them  in 
their  old  age.” 

“Well,  thatV  the  way  they  all  do.  A  mother  can't  ex¬ 
pect  her  children  to  remain  with  her  all  the  time.  They 
have  to  marry  and  make  homes  of  their  own.” 

“Yes;  that’s  true.  But  it  is  sad  to  think  of  it.  There 
i-  no  love  like  mother  love;  yet  when  mothers  see  that  their 
children  are  happy,  even  though  absent,  they  will  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  become  reconciled.  But  how  is  the  old  man  getting  on? 
Does  the  hotel  business  pay?” 

“Ye- ;  better  than  ever  before.  He  has  no  competition, 
and  miners  coming  and  going  stop  with  him,  and  often  the 
liou.-e  is  packed  with  them.”  N 

“I-  Brockman  there  yet?” 

“Ye-;  he  is  there,  and  has  built  a  very  pretty  house 
and  L  doing  well.  They  say  he  is  getting  rich.” 

“Well,  has  he  married?” 

“ So;  biit  Ik-  i-  courting  Moll ic  Philips.” 

Mollie  Philip-!  I  don’t  recollect  her.” 


“Yes;  you  do.  She’s  that  big  blonde  girl  who  slipped 
and  fell  with  Mr.  Olcott  when  dancing  with  him  one  even¬ 
ing.” 

“Oh,  yes!  I  remember  her.  She’s  a  big,  good-natured 
girl,  weighs  nearly  a  hundred  and  eighty  or  ninety  pounds.” 

“Yes;  that’s  the  one.” 

“Well,  what’s  he  courting  her  for?  Is  she  hard  to  win  ?” 

“No;  I  don’t  think  so.  But  the  trouble  is  with  him 
He  is  bashful,  and  he  can’t  muster  up  courage  to  propose.” 

“Great  Scott!”  laughed  Terry.  “That’s  Brockman  all 
over.  One  of  us  will  have  to  run  over  there,  Fred,  and 
make  the  match  for  them.” 

“Yes;  if  we  have  time.  But  say,  Bettie,  excuse  me, 
please,  for  calling  you  Bettie,  but  I  can't  help  it.” 

“That’s  right.  Don’t  call  me  anything  .else.  I  really 
like  it.” 

“All  right,  then.  But  I  was  going  to  ask  what  had  be¬ 
come  of  Eqhols?” 

“Why,  he  and  Brockman  are  keeping  bachelors’  hall  to¬ 
gether.  They  catch  and  can  more  fish  than  anybody  about 
Snapping  Shoals.” 

“Oh,  they  are  still  partners,  eh?” 

“Yes.  And  there’s  a  girl  there  doing  her  best  to  catch 
him.  But  I  think  he  is  in  love  with  another  girl,  who  is 
in  love  with  another  man.” 

“Well,  well,  well!  That’s  getting  things  badly  mixed.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Bettie;  “and  the  worst  of  it  is  the  other 
man  doesn’t  love  her.  He  is  trying  to  capture  another 
girl.” 

“Fred,  we  will  have  to  go  out  there  and  straighten  out 
things  for  them.” 

“Yes;  of  course.”  . 

Bettie  kept  them  both  busy  for  an  hour  or  so,  for  she 
was  a  great  talker.  She  had  three  diamond  rings  on,  and 
diamond  pendants  in  her  ears. 

iVfter  a  while,  when  they  were  alone  together,  Fred  said 
to  her: 

“Look  here,  Bettie,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  personal  ques¬ 
tion.  1  hope  you  won’t  be  offended  ?” 

“Ask  away,”  she  laughed. 

“Well,  what  I  want  to  know  is:  Are  you  happy?” 

She  looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes  for  a  minute  or  so, 
and  then  answered  frankly: 

“No;  I’m  not.  But  I  lack  for  nothing  except  the  love 
of  a  kind,  indulgent  husband.  The  professor  can't  love 
anything  or  anybody  but  himself.  He  is  just  what  you  de¬ 
scribed  him  to  me,  and  I’ve  thought  a  thousand  times  of 
what  you  said  to  me  about  him  before  you  left  Spokane. 
But  he  has  given  me  a  fine  home  and  everything  1  want 
that  money  can  buy.  The  truth  is,’ he  is  a  fool,  Fred,  and 
isn’t  capable  of  making  a  wife  happy,  but  I  have  learned 
to  endure  what  can’t  be  helped.  We  get  along  together  in 
a  way,  but  I’ve  had  to  deal  firmly  with  him.” 

Fred  was  quiet  for  a  while,  and  an  expression  of  sadness 
came  into  his  eyes  as  he  looked  at  her.  He  saw  that  she 
craved  love;  while  at  the  same  time  she  appreciated  her  so¬ 
cial  and  financial  position. 
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Finally,  he  said : 

“Well,  all  you  can  do  is  to  make  the  l>est  of  it.  Avoid 
quarrels  with  him,  and  always  try  to  make  others  happy 
when  they  are  about  you.” 

Tears  came  into  her  eyes  for  a  few  moments,  but  she 
brushed  them  hastily  away,  and  remarked: 

“Yes;  that's -all  1  can  do.  1  made  a  terrible  mistake.” 

Then  Mrs.  Spelman  came  in  with  her  baby,  and  the 
topic  was  changed. 

Fred  played  with  the  infant  for  quite  a  while.  Tt  was 
a  good-natured  child;  cooed  and  jumped  and  laughed  at  a 
gieat  rate,  and  the  compliments  he  paid  it  made  the  moth¬ 
ers  eyes  fairly  sparkle  with  pride. 

Bettie  remained  to  dinner. 

The  doctor  came,  and  said : 

“See  here,  boys,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Spokane, 
who  owns  the  largest  and  finest  residence  in  the  place,  is 
going  to  have  a  masked  ball  next  Wednesday  night  at  his 
house,  and  on  learning  that  you  two  were  here,  gave  me 
these  two  tickets,  special  invitations  for  both  of  you  to  at¬ 
tend.  He  is  a  warm  friend  of  mine.  He  saw  both  of 
you  when  you  were  here  before,  but  never  made  your  ac¬ 
quaintance.” 

“What's  his  name,  Doc?” 

“His  name  is  Haynes.  He  made  his  fortune  as  a  rail¬ 
road  contractor,  and  now  he  owns  iron  mines,  and  is  rated 
as  several  times  a  millionaire.” 

“I  have  heard  of  him,”  said  Terry,  “and  would  lie  glad 
to  meet  him.  But,  of  course,  you  and  Mrs.  Spelman  and 
Mrs.  Mellin  will  be  there,  also?” 

“Yes;  of  course!  The  very  best  society  of  the  city  will 
be  there.  A  splendid  band  of  musicians  will  furnish  the 
music,  and  the  banquet  will  be  up  to  date.  Have  you  your 
dress  suits  with  you  ?” 

“Yes.  We  never  travel  without  them  when  we  take  our 
trunks  along.” 

“All  right,  then.  You  will  be  at  little  or  no  expense.” 

“Very'  little,”  said  Fred.  “But  perhaps  we  had  better 
arrange  to  let  each  other  know  the  disguises  we  wear.” 

“Yes;  of  course.  But  there’ll  be  all  sorts  of  fancy 
dresses.  I  know  of  many  ladies  who  are  spending  a  great 
deal  of  money  for  dresses  of  the  old  style  of  several  hundred 
years  ago.  I  understand  there  will  be  clowns  and  all  sorts 
of  characters  among  the  gentlemen.” 

“Well,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  all  the  disguise  I’ll  use 
will  be  a  plain  domino.  I  don't  care  to  fix  up  anything 
ridiculous.” 

“Great  Scott,  Fred,”  laughed  Terry,  “what  a  pity  it  is 
you  haven’t  that  horned  suit  with  you.” 

“Horned  suit!”  exclaimed  Bettie.  “What  sort  of  a  suit 
is  that?” 

“Why,  it  is  one  that,  when  be  puts  it  on  makes  him  look 
like  the  old  fellow  with  cloven  hoofs,  barbed  tail  and  horns 
on  his  head.” 

“Oh,  what  a  sensation  that  would  make!” 

“Yes;  he  has  worn  it  several  times,  and  never  failed  to 
create  a  sensation.”  •  • 


“1  think  it  would  be  rather  out  of  place  in  a  promiaeuoy- 
crowd  of  both  sexes,  for  it  would  make  some  of  the  ladies 
nervous,  arid  remind  some  of  the  men  qf  their  future  home.” 

“Well,  some  of  them  need  to  be  reminded,”  said  the  doc¬ 
tor,  “for  they  seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds  to  take  up  ( 
their  future  abode  with  him.” 

Bettie  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon  there.  She 
seemed  to  be  happy  while  talking  with  Fred  and  Terry. 

She  begged  them  to  come  and  see  her  and  dine  with  her. 

“All  right.  But  send  the  professor  around.  We  will 
be  glad  to  meet  him.”- 

“Fred,  I’ll  tell  you  the  plain  truth.  The  professor  is 
very  jealous  of  both  of  you;  besides,  you  played  so  many 
pranks  on  him  when  we  made  that  trip  down  to  the  coast,* 
that  I  believe  he  is  really  afraid  to  meet  you.  He  becomes 
very  jealous  of  any  gentleman  who  makes  himself  pleasant  * 
and  agreeable  to  me,  and  really  I  want  both  of  you  to 
worry  him  some;  make  him  as  jealous  as  you  can.  I  want 
him  to  know  that  there  are  other  men  who  appreciate  me 
more  than  he  does.” 

“That’s  all  wrong,  Bettie.  That’s  all  wrong,”  said  Fred. 

“A  wife  should  never  give  her  husband  any  jealous  pangs 
if  she  can  avoid  it.” 

* 

“Oh,  there’s  no  cure  for  him.  He  is  born  that  way. 
They  say  a  leopard  can  never  change  his  spots,  and  a  fool 
can't  become  a  wise  man.  I  don’t  care  that  for  him,”  and 
she  snapped  her  fingers  emphatically  as  she  spoke. 

That  evening  Fred  and  Terry,  accompanied  by  the  doc¬ 
tor,  drove  up  to  the  professor’s  residence  and  went  in. 
They  found  him  in  his  smoking  cap  and  jacket. 

The  visit  was  evidently  unexpected,  but  the  hearty  greet¬ 
ing  that  Fred  and  Terry  gave  him  caused  him  to  instantly 
reciprocate.  He  shook  1  their  hands  cordially,  and  gave 
them  a  hearty  welcome. 

“Professor,  I’m  glad  to  see  you.  I'm  sure  I've  thought 
of  you  a  thousand  times  since  last  we  met.  I  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  several  wise  sayings  I  heard  fall  from  your  lips,  and 
I'm  sure  I  quoted  them  hundreds  of  times  in  talking  with 
others.” 

The  professor  began  to  swell  up.  His  chest  puffed  out, 
and  he  was  almost  on  the  point  of  strutting  like  a  pouter 
pigeon. 

He  complimented  Terry  and  Fred  several  times,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  regret  that  he  hadn't  known  of  their  arrival 
in  the  city  in  time  to  have  them  make  their  home  with  him. 

“Thank  you,  Professor.  We  will  see  you  as  often  as  we 
can.” 

“How  long  are  you  going  to  remain  in  the  city?” 

“I  can't  say,”  returned  Fred.  “We  are  here  on  both 
business  and  pleasure.  It  is  possible  we  may  have  to  seek 
your  advice  in  several  matters.” 

1  hank  you !  rI  hank  you  !  T  would  be  glad  to  help  you 
out  in  any  way.  Sorry  you  don't  smoke.  Or  have  vou 
contracted  the  habit  since  I  saw  you  last?” 

“No.  Professor;  I’m  afraid  my  intellect  is  clouded 
enough  already  without  clouding  it  with  smoke.” 

Well,  you  miss  a  great  deal  of  comfort.  It  is  com  pan  \ 
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:or  one  when  no  others  are  around.  Mrs.  Mellin,  though, 
insists  that  l  shall  smoke  onlv  in  this  room.  She  doesn't 
like  smoke.” 

“Yes,  I  do,"  Bettie  put  in,  “but  1  don't  like  to  have  the 
lace  curtains  and  the  carpets  of  the  house  saturated  with  it.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FEED  AND  TERRY  AT  THE  BALL. 

Fred,  Terry  and  the  doctor  remained  nearly  an  hour 
with  the  professor,  during  which  time  they  had  captured 
him  completely,  and  he  promised  to  call  for  them  the  next 
day  in  his  carriage,  and  take  them  all  over  the  city  and  out 
in  the  suburbs. 

On  their  way  back  home  the  doctor  suggested  that  they 
flatter  him  to  the  limit,  while  they  were  in  the  city. 

‘‘The  truth  is  it  is  the  only  habit  he  enjoys,  and  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  him,  but  his  wife  won’t  give  him 
even  a  taste  of  it.” 

/  * 

“Say,  Doc,  Bettie  is  a  mighty  sharp  woman,  let  me  tell 
you,”  laughed  Terry. 

“Yes;  she  is.  She  is  too  sharp  for  him.  She  fed  him 
on  taffy  until  he  actually  fell  at  her  feet  and  begged  her 
to  marry  him,  but  inside  of  thirty  days  the  taffy  gave  out, 
and  he  actually  begged  for  it,  and  she  would  laugh  at  him 
and  suggest  that  he  live  on  something  more  substantial. 
She  knows  when  to  flatter  him,  but  she  won’t  do  it  simply 
to  satisfy  his  vanity.” 

“He  is  very  proud  of  her.” 

“Well,  he  ought  to  be.”  '  • 

The  next  morning  about  nine  o’clock  the  professor  rode 
up  to  the  Spelman’s  residence,  accompanied  by  Bettie,  who 
was  to  spend  the  time  with  her  sister  while  he  was  driving 
Fred  and  Terry  around  the  city. 

She  and  her  sister  stood  on  the  piazza  and  waved  their 
hands  at  them'as  they  drove  off. 

“Look  here,  Professor,”  said  Fred,  “you  ought  to  be  a 
happy  man.  You  have  the  prettiest  wife  in  Spokane,  if 
not  in  all  the  West.” 

“Yes;  she  is  beautiful,  a  magnificent  woman,”  the  pro¬ 
fessor  replied. 

“So  she  is;  a  real  queenly  looking  woman,  and  has  a 
level  head,  too.” 

“Well,  you  know  she  has  a  rather  limited  education,” 
said  the  professor,  rather  deprec-atingly. 

“Yes;  I  know  that.  But  she  has  sense  and  tact  enough 
to  keep  it  concealed  from  others.  With  all  her  beauty,  she 
ir.  practical  and  sensible,  and  as  I  said  at  first,  you  ought 
to  be  a  happy  man.” 

“Well,  I  am,  Fearnot.  Pm  enjoying  life  splendidly, 
and  it  give-  me  great  pleasure  to  see  the  attention  she  at¬ 
tract-.  She  is  a  good  dresser,  and  knows  how  to  carry 
her- elf  when  others  are  looking  on.” 

Then  tin-  topic  changed,  and  the  professor  took  great 
plea-nre  in  pointing  out  residences  of*  wealthy  people, 
,) nd  gave  little  bit-  of  their  history  as  they  drove  along. 

Home  portions  of  the  city  were  really  beautiful,  and  he 
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saw  many  evidences  of  wealth  and  refinement  in  the  little 
parks,  lawns,  fountains  and  flower  gardens,  and  all  that 
went  to  make  up  a  lovely  home. 

“Professor,”  said  Fred,  “we  have  been  invited  to  attend 
the  masked  ball  at  the  Haynes’  residence.  Are  you  going?” 

“Yes;  1  think  I  shall.  But  I  haven’t  yet  made  up  my 
mind  what  character  to  assume  on  the  occasion.” 

“Neither  have  I.  But  I  don’t  think  I  shall  go  to  the 
expense  of  representing  a  character  that  I  shall  never  have 
an  occasion  to  use  again.  I  will  simply  adopt  some  sim¬ 
ple  disguise  that  will  prevent  recognition.” 

“\tell,  what  do  -you  advise  me  to  wear?” 

“I  hardly  know.  Professor.  Of  course  you  waut  to  con¬ 
ceal  your  identity  as  much  as  possible.” 

“Let  me  make  a  suggestion,  Professor,”  Terry  asked;  “I 
think  it  would  become  you  well  to  assume  the  character  of 

one  of  the  old  English  judges,  a  long  flowing  robe  and  a 

\ 

great  wig  curling  down  to  your  shoulders.” 

“Admirable!  Admirable!”  exclaimed  the  professor.  “I 
believe  I  will  act  on  your  suggestion,  for  it  will  represent 
learning  and  intellect.” 

“That’s  it.  That’s  why  I  made  the  suggestion.  It  will 
be  becoming  and  a  distinguished  appearance,  too.  Your 
bearing  would  help  it  out  immensely.” 

That  settled  it  with  the  egotist,  and  he  then  and  there 
made  up  his  mind  to  get  up  just  that  disguise. 

All  through  the  drive,  which  lasted  upward  of  three 
hours,  Fred  and  Terry  flattered  the  professor’s  vanity  more 
than  it  had  been  flattered  in  a  year  past. 

They  returned  to  the  doctor’s  residence  and  dined  there. 

The  professor  was  in  high  spirits,  and  at  the  table  re¬ 
marked  to  his  wife: 

“My  dear,  I  heard  some  splendid  compliments  given  you 
to-day.” 

“Indeed!”  she  replied.  “Who  in  the  world  is  it  that 
really  has  some  appreciation  of  me?” 

“Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  tell  you.” 

•  “Then  it  is  cruel  to  have  made  any  mention  of  it  at  all, 
but  you  might  at  least  tell  me  what  the  compliments  were,” 
and  he  repeated  exactly  and  from  whom  the  compliments 
came.  She  looked  over  at’  them,  and  said : 

“Thank  you.  I  appreqiate  it  highly,  and  only  wish  mv 
husband  entertained  the  same  opinion  of  me.” 

“Oh,  look  here,  now,”  laughed  Terry.  “I  think  the  pro¬ 
fessor  fears  that  your  head  will  be  turned,  but  I’ll  take  the 
chances  on  that,  and  tell  you  what  he  said  about  you,  after 
the  remarks  we  had  made,”  and  the  professor’s  eyes  fairly 
sparkled  as  lie  listened  at  the  extravagant  compliments 
which  he  had  put  in  his  mouth,  but  to  which  he  had  never 
given  utterance. 

It  was  most  extravagant. 

<t 

Bettie  was  sharp.  She  saw  through  the  trick  at  once, 
but  protended  innocently  to  believe  every  word  of  it,  and 
instantly  played  a  still  more  adroit  trick  on  the  professor. 

She  pretended  to  be  highly  pleased;  arose  from  her  seat 
and  went  over  behind  the.  professor’s  chair,  pullei]  his  head 
back  and  kissed  him. 


lie  was  astonished,  almost  dumbfounded,  but  it  was  a 
revelation  to  him.  It  showed  him  how  to  get  caresses  from 
her  instead  of  sharp  retorts  and  disparaging  remarks. 

He  actually  blushed,  something  very  unusual  with  him, 
and  during  the  rest  of  the  meal  was  very  quiet  and  sub¬ 
dued. 

Her  sister  was  puzzled.  She  couldn't  understand  it; 
the  fact  is,  Bettie  was  the  most  quick-witted  of  the  two. 

Fred  and  Terry,  though,  saw  through  the  trick,  and  the 
latter  congratulated  himself  on  being  a  party  to  it,  for  he 
saw  plainly  that  it  had  made  the  egotistical  professor 
happy. 

For  the  next  few  days  they  were  all  busy  fixing  up  their 
characters  for  the  masked  ball. 

Fred  and  Terry,  though,  simply  procured  blue  silk  domi¬ 
noes,  but  Bettie  and  Sallie  arranged  toilets  that  completely 
hid  their  identity. 

The 'professor  had  succeeded  in  securing  the  black  gown 
and  white  wig  that  reached  to  his  shoulders  in  curling  waves. 
He  wore  a  "big  pair  of  old  English,  glasses,  and  they  ,very 
effectually  concealed  his  identity. 

“Look  here,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “we’ll  have  a  great  deal 
more  fun  if  you  would  make  up  as  a  clown,  fdr  you’ve  had 
experience  as  such  a  character,  and  you’d  be  the  lion  of  the 
evening.” 

“Great  Scott,  Fred !  I  wonder  if  I  could  get  up  a  good 
clown’s  disguise  in  this  place?” 

“Oh,  yes!  No  trouble  about  that.  Buy  the  material 
and  any  seamstress  or  tailor  can  make  it  up  for  you,  and 
you  can  arrange  the  powder  and  paint  yourself;  but  we 
must  get  some  kind  of  cloaks  to  conceal  our  identity  while 
going  out  to  the  carriage.  We  must  not  go  in  the  doctor’s 
or  the  professor’s  carriage.” 

“Oh,  we  have  promised  to  let  the  two  sisters  know  our 
disguise,  for  they  want  to  have  some  fun  with  us  without 
others  knowing  us.” 

“That’s  so;  but  hustle,  now,  and  get  up  a  good  clown’s 
disguise.” 

He  did  so  and  smuggled  it  into  his  room. 

When  they  were  all  fixed  up  they  told  the  two  sisters 
what  the  disguise  was. 

Bettie  was  there  late  in  the  afternoon  to  see  him,  and 
laughed  until  she  cried. 

He  performed  a  few  funny  tricks  that  almost  sent  the 
two  sisters  into  hysterics. 

He  seized  Bettie  and.  kissed  her  all  over  her  face,  and 
she  returned  every  one  of  them  with  interest;  but  he  made 
no  attempt  to  take  such  liberties  with  the  doctor’s  wife,  for 
.'he  was  a  happy  mother  as  well  as  wife,  who  cared  nothing 

for  anybody’s  kisses  but  the  doctor’s. 

•• 

When  the  time  came  for  them  to  leave  for  the  Haynes’ 

residence,  they  covered  themselves  with  cloaks  and  went  out 
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to  a  closed  carriage. 

When  they  passed  into  the  magnificent  residence,  each 
one  handed  in  his  ticket  to  a  man  at  the  door,  who  had  been 
placed  there  to  receive  them. 


It  was  a  precaution,  on  the  part  of  the  host  and  hot*--, 
to  keep  out  objectionable  guests. 

Fred  was  dressed  in  a  faultless  evening  suit,  and  his 
manly  bearing  attracted  no  little  attention. 

There  were  many  others  already  ahead  of  them,  and  they 
at  once  began  watching  and  laughing  at  Terry. 

He  would  stop  before  a  group  of  ladies  and  look  them 
straight  in  the  eyes,  and  comment  on  their  beauty. 

He  didn’t  know  either  Bettie  or  Mrs.  Spelman,  but  they 
knew  him,  and  Bettie,  when  she  had  the  opportunity  to  do 
so,  told  him  who  she  was,  and  they  promenaded  around  the 
room  together  several  times. 

He  danced  with  her  when  the  music  struck  up,  and  his 
grotesque  dancing  evoked  screams  of  laughter  from  the 
others. 

All  sorts  of  modern  and  historical  characters  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  both  sexes. 

Fred  received  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  ladies,  and 
his  faultless  dancing  charmed  several  of  them,  who  asked 
him  to  dance  with  them. 

He  found  a  number  of  graceful  dancers  among  them. 
One  lady,  particularly,  who  wore  a  green  mask,  attracted 
his  attention  by  her  splendid  dancing,  queenly  bearing  and 
soft,  silvery  voice. 

He  danced  with  her  three  times. 

The  third  time  she  called  him  by  name,  and  it  surprised 
him. 

She  had  evidently  learned  it  from  some  one  else  in  the 
room,  for  her  voice  and  carriage  told  him  that  he  had  never 
met  her  before. 

He  denied  his  name,  but  she  shook  her  head  and  laughed. 

He  could  see  that  she  had  large,  beautiful  brown  eyes, 
and  a  mouth  and  chin  that  seemed  aristocratic. 

He  questioned  her  adroitly,  but  she  was  on  her  guard, 
seeing  that  he  was  trying  to  penetrate  her  identity. 

Twice  he  led  her  to  a  secluded  corner,* while  the  fes¬ 
tivities  were  going  on,  and  conversed  with  her  for  some 
time.  She  was  evidently  -  intelligent  and  well  educated. 
Her  hands  were  small  and  shapely. 

“You  can’t  find  out  my  identity,”  she  laughed,  “for  I 
am  not  going  to  unmask  during  the  evening.” 

“That’s  the  height  of  cruelty,”  he  replied.  “You  have 
penetrated  my  disguise  and  now  you  baffle  me.” 

“Well,  I  happen  to  know  that  all  men  like  a  mvsterv.  and 
I  want  you  to  like  me  and  remember  the  green  mask,  and 
wonder  and  wonder  who  was  behind  it.” 

“Why  should  you  want  to  disturb  one’s  peace  of  mind  <o 
persistently?”  lie  asked. 

“I  wouldn’t  if  I  thought  it  disturbed  vour  peace  of 
mind.” 


“Well,  I  assure  you  it  will.  I  am  practically  a  stranger 
here  in  Spokane;  have  but  a  few  acquaintances  in  the  eitv; 
haven't  been  here  within  the  last  two  vears,  and  here  vou 
are  a  queen  in  bearing,  in  tone  and  everything  that  indicates 
beauty  and  refinement :  you  have  penetrated  m\  dLsruise 
Hence,  you  see.  ft  is  but  natural  that  I  should  worry  and 


guess.1 
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"  ^  ou  may  guess,  but  you  won't  worry,”  she  laughed. 

He  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it,  saying: 

"Aou'll  permit  me  that  much  satisfaction,  will  you  not?” 

“Oh,  yes!  As  long  as  you  don't  know  who  I  am.” 

Meanwhile,  Terry  was  creating  a  regular  uproar  wherever 
he  went  in  the  ball-room.  His  graceful  dancing,  his 
acrobatic  feats,  his  wit,  kept  a  crowd  of  ladies  and  men 
around  him  all  the  time. 

Xo  one  could  penetrate  his  identity,  notwithstanding  he 
Lad  no  mask  on  his  face,  but  he  was  painted  and  powdered 
equal  to  any  clown  of  the  ring. 

He  kissed  several  ladies,  and  managed  to  rub  off  some 
of  his  powder  and  paint  on  their  chins  and  hands,  but  his 
unlimited  flow  of  compliments  to  the  ladies  charmed  them. 

He  had  something  characteristic  and  pretty  to  say  to 
every  lady  whom  he  met. 

Some  elderly  ladies  asked  him  to  dance  with  them.  He 
could  easily  distinguish  the  elderly  married  ladies  from  the 
young  buds,  for  they  were  generally  more,  heavily  and  solid¬ 
ly  built. 

One  elderly  lady,  weighing  probably  a  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty-five  pounds,  danced  with  him.  She  was  a  good  dancer, 
and  the  many  delicate  compliments  he  paid  her  won  her 
completely.  She  tried  in  vain  to  penetrate  his  disguise. 

“It  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  you  don't  belong  in  Spokane,” 
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she  said  to  him,  “for  you  use  expressions  that  are  not  fa¬ 
miliar  here.” 

“Yes;  that’s  so.  But  I  live  in  the  same  world  that  you 
do,  madam,  but  it  isn’t  often  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
such  as  you.  I  can’t  penetrate  your  disguise,  but  I  rec¬ 
ognize  the  intelligence  and  refinement  in  your  voice  and 
your  every  movement.”  • 

Just  then  he  caught  sight  of  Romeo  making  love  to  a 
Juliet. 

He  wTatched  them  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  they  at¬ 
tracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 

Finally,  Terry  said  to  Romeo : 

“Romeo,  wherefore  art  thou  a  Romeo?  Simply'beeause 

vou  have  on  Romeo’s  dress.  But  that  is  Juliet.  I  know 
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her.  The  very  atmosphere  around  her  is  love  and  beauty. 
Just  let  me  show  you  howr  to  win  her,”  and  with  that  he 
seized  Juliet’s  hand,  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  began  Sam  Innes’ 
famous  recitation  of  a  country  lad  proposing  to  his  girl. 

It  had  never  been  heard  in  Spokane,  and  the  screams  of 
laughter  he  evoked  caused  nearly  every  one  in  the  room  to 
gather  around  them. 

Many  people  actually  became  hysterical.  It  was  the  big 
hit  of  the  evening,  and  when  he  finished  his  recitation, 
Juliot  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed  him,  and 
he  threw  hi-  arms  around  her  waist,  and  kissed  her  a  dozen 
times  b-fore  she  could  get  away  from  him.  He  quoted 
many  pa-sage-  from  the  play  of  Juliet,  and  people  saw  that 
he  was  familiar  with  Shakespeare,  but  that  recitation  con¬ 
vulsed  thorn. 

The  laughter  was  kept  up  ten  minutes  after  he  ceased. 

Juliet  de-erted  Romeo,  saying  he  was  no  good;  did  not 
know  bow  to  make  love;  had  never  felt  any  of  the  symp¬ 


toms  of  it.  So  Terry  carried  her  off  bodily,  lifting  her  in 
his  arms  and  bearing  her  clear  across  the  room,  where  he 
seated  her  and  knelt  at  her  feet  and  again  began  pouring 
out  declarations  of  love,  which  for  ridiculous  extravagance 
exceeded  anything  they  had  ever  heard. 

Juliet,  while  screaming  with  laughter,  responded  as  well 
as  she  could.  She  was  in  love  with  his  actions;  in  fact, 
not  from  his  personal  appearance,  for  he  was  a  common¬ 
looking  “clown,  but  from  his  unlimited  command  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  his  ardent  love-making. 

Bettie  saw  it  all,  and  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  cap¬ 
ture  him. 
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She  finally  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  him,  and  whis¬ 
pered  : 

“For  heaven’s  sake  make  love  to  me  that  way,  Terry,” 
and  he  did,  becoming  even  more  extravagant  than  he  had 
been  with  Juliet.  He  certainly  was  more  passionate,  for  he 
squeezed  her  hand  and  kissed  it  a  dozen  times  or  more. 

He  was  soon  the  lion  of  the  evening,  and  other  masks 
followed  him  around  wherever  he  went. 

The  lady  in  the  green  mask,  to  whom  Fred  was  talking, 
asked  him  to  take  her  to  where  she  could  hear  the  clown, 
and  he  did  so. 

She  saw  Terry  catch  his  eye  and  wink  at  him. 

She  was  holding  to  Fred’s  arm,  but  she  detected  the 
significant  glances  that  passed  between  them. 

Touching  his  arm,  she  said : 

“You  know  him,  and  he  knows  you.  Tell  me,  please, 
who  he  is.” 

“My  dear,”  he  replied,  “that  would  be  betraying  a  con¬ 
fidence,  something  1  am  incapable  of  doing.” 

“Well,  you  would  tell  me,  if  I  shall  tell  you  who  I  am  ?,, 

“Xo;  you  would  be  only  revealing  your  6wn  identity, 
which  you  have  the  right  to  do,  but  neither  of  us  have  the 
right  to  betray  the  identity  of  a  friend;  but  I  will  do  this: 
I  will  reveal  myself  to  you  if  you  will  do  the  same.” 

“Oh  my,  no!  I  have  already  penetrated  your  disguise.” 

“Yes;  so  you  have,  and  maybe  I’ll  penetrate  yours  be¬ 
fore  the  evening  is  ended.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  CAVALIER  AND  THE  LADY  IN  THE  GREEN  MASK. 

The  lady  in  the  green  mask  evidently  understood  Fred's 
last  remark  to  her  as  a  threat  to  penetrate  her  disguise, 
still  she  wouldn’t  let  him  get  away  from  her.  She  exerted 
herself  to  keep  him  by  her  side.  Her  conversation  was 
really  fascinating,  and  he  enjoyed  talking  with  her.  Her 
splendid  bearing  attracted  him,  and  her  light  airy  dancing 
was  a  real  pleasure  to  him. 

Other  masks  came  up  and  tried  to  entice  him  from  her 
side. 

Several  times  he  noticed  the  figure  of  a  cavalier  watch¬ 
ing  them.  He  wore  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  wide  topped 
boots,  such  as  were  warn  by  the  old  cavaliers  in  the  days  of 
Cromwell.  Then  he  had  a  cloak  hanging  from  his  should¬ 
ers,  a  short  military  cloak.  He  wore ’a  black  mask  that 
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readied  the  tip  of  his  nose,  and  Fred  noticed  that  he  wore 
neither  heard  nor  mustache. 

The  hat  was  crimson  with  plumes.  His  suit  or  uniform 
was  the  same  gory  hue. 

“Fair  lady,”  said  Fred,  “the  cavalier  is  watching  us. 
It  must  be  that  he  knows  you.” 

“Indeed,  I  hope  not !  If  there  is  any  one  in  this  throng 
who  has  penetrated  my  disguise  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  who 
it  is.  I  came  here  with  the  intention  of  going  away  un¬ 
known.” 

“For  what  reason,  please?”  he  inquired. 

“For  the  reason  that  it  suits  me* to  do  so.  You  would 
not  think  of  me  long  after  I  was  recognized,  but  if  I  re¬ 
main  a  mystery  you  would  think  of  the  mystery  often,  and 
wonder,  and  perhaps  wish,  to  penetrate  it.” 

“  Bless  me !  How  cruel  your  sex  can  be  in  gratifying 
vanity.” 

“That  is  a  cruel  speech,”  she  replied. 

“Perhaps  it  is;  but  you  have  wrung  it  from  me.  Fve 
often  flattered  myself  that  I  have  less ’cruelty  in  my  makeup 
than  the  average  man.” 

Then  you  flatter  yourself  without  any  good  reason  for  it, 
for  you  have  the  reputation  of  being  an  extremely  dangerous 
man  in  a  fight.  You  have  slain  your  fellowman.” 

“Stop  right  there,  fair  lady.  I  seldom  struck  a  blow  in 
my  life  except  in  self  defense  or  in  defense  of  the  weak.” 

“Indeed!  I’m  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  But  how 
about  cutting  off  the  ears  of  several  gentlemen  in  duels  on 
the  Danube,  several  years  ago?” 

“There  is  no  need  of  my  answering  that  question,”  he 
replied.  “The  points  of  sabers  were  at  my  breast,  and  it 
was  cut  or  be  cut.  That  very  incident  ought  to  convince 
you  that  I  am  merciful,  for  I  could  have  slain  them  as 
easily  as  I  cut  off  their  ears,  and  all  the  military  men  in 
Vienna  conceded  that  fact.  They  were  skilled  swordsmen, 
too,  but  my  system  was  different  from  theirs.  Their  sys¬ 
tem  was  French  and  mine  the  Italian,  and  I  thus  had  the 
advantage  of  them.” 

“Well,  did  you  understand  the  French  system,  too?” 

‘‘Yes;  else  I  wouldn’t  have  had  the  advantage.” 

“I  am  indeed  glad  to  hear  that  explanation,  for  I  under¬ 
stood  that  you  really  gratified  a  spirit  of  anger.” 

“No,  indeed!  But  you  excite  my  curiosity  more  and 
more.  Here  I  am,  almost  an  entire  stranger  in  Spokane 
and  meet  you,  graceful,  refined  and  intelligent  who  knows 
so  much  of  my  life’s  history.  Let  me  pledge  you  my  word 
of  honor  that  I  will  not  reveal  your  identity  to  any  one 
if  you  would  simply  let  me  have  a  glimpse  of  all  your 
features.” 

“Excuse  me,  please.  I  came,  as  I  said  before,  with  the 
intention  of  going  away  unknown.” 

His  curiosity  was  not  only  greatly  excited,  but  baffled. 
He  couldn't  recollect  having  ever  heard  the  tones  of  her 
voice  before.  If  it  was  one  with  whom  he  was  acquainted, 
she  was  an  adept  at,  changing  her  voice.  He  could  see  that 
she  had  removed  her  rings. 


Finally,  he  asked  her  if  she  had  ever  seen  him  bofor 

that  evening. 

“Yes,”  she  replied,  “several  times.” 

“Well,  is  there  anything  about  my  dress  or  movement- 
tbat  reVeals  my  identity  to  y‘ou?” 

“Please  excuse  me,”  she  laughed. 

During  all  the  time  he  was  talking  to  her,  the  cavalier 
passed  to  and  fro  in  front  of  them,  and  Fred  thought  he 
detected  gleams  of  hate  and  maliciousness  in  his  eyes. 

He  watched  him  to  see  if  he  could  see  anything  familiar 
in  his  build  and  movements,  but  he  was  as  much  a  mystery 
to  him  as  the  lady  in  the  green  mask  was. 

Finally,  she  excused  herself,  saying  she  would  see  him 
again  during  the  evening,  and  she  went  away  from  him. 

He  watched  her  till  she  entered  another  room,  which  was 
separated  from  the  main  room  by  heavy  hanging  portieres. 

He  went  about  among  the  others  then,  and  for  a  while 
was  watching  Terry  entertain  a  score  of  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  with  his  antics  and  witticism. 

Finally,  Terry  looked  at  him,  and  reached  out  and 
grasped  his  hand,  saying: 

*  “Hello,  old  man!  Shake  hands  with  the  clown!” 

“All  right,”  and  Fred  grasped  his  hand  and  shook  it  cor¬ 
dially. 

He  felt  something  in  Terry’s  hand,  and  instantly  caught 
it. 

It  was  a  little  slip  of  paper  crumpled  up  into  a  very 
small  ball. 

He  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  strolled  away. 

By  and  by,  when  unnoticed,  he  smoothed  it  out  and  read : 

“The  cavalier  has  been  watching  you  for  more  than  an 
hour,  and  if  there  isn't  blood  in  his  eye,  I  don't  know  blood 
when  I  see  it.” 


He  tore  the  little  note  into  small  bits. 

He  had  noticed  the  same  thing  himself,  but  was  glad 
that  Terry  had,  too. 

B}^  and  by  there  was  more  dancing,  and  scores  of  couples 
went  waltzing  around  the  room. 

Bettie  Mellin  came  up  and  seized  him  by  the  arm,  say¬ 
ing:  ,  .  .  *  V 

“Come,  I  want  this  dance  with  you.” 

“All  right,”  and  they  went  waltzing  around  the  room. 

She  was  a  much  better  dancer  than  she  was  when  he  fir?t 
met  her  at  Snapping  Shoals.  She  had  acquired,  grace  of 
movement,  and  danced  lightly,  although  she  weighed  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  pounds. 

“My,  how  you  have  improved  in  dancing!”  he  said. 

“Yes;  I  have  been  taking  waltzing  lessons.  I  am  very 
fond  of  the  exercise.  I  have  danced  with  a  dozen  gentle¬ 
men  to-night,  but  not  one  equal  to  you  and  Terry  in  that 
delightful  exercise.” 


“Yes;  I  enjoy  it  myself.” 

“  Fred,  who  is  the  green  mask 
attention  on  ?” 

“  Bless  you  !  I  wish  1  knew, 
as  we  m«t.  I  cannot  recognize 


you've  been  showering  your 


She  recognized  me  as  soon 
her  voice,  but  it  is  a  sweet 
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one.  She  knows  a  £ood  deal  of  my  history,  for  she  spoke 
of  things  that  happened  four  years  back.” 

“My!  Who  can  it  be?”  * 

“  That's  a  question  I've  been  asking  myself.  I'd  give  a 
hundred  dollars  for  the  secret  of  her  identity.  There’s  a 
man  dressed  as  a  cavalier  here,  who  has  been  watching  us 
all  the  time  we  have  been  together,  and  he  seems  to  be  dis¬ 
pleased  with  my  remaining  so  much  in  the  society  of  the 
green  mask.” 

“  Well !  Well !  Maybe  you’ll  find  out  at  the  supper 
table  when  we  all  unmask.” 

“Oh,  no!  She  says  she  intends  to  go  away  unknown.” 
“Well,  that’s  mean.” 

“  Oh,  no !  There  are  always  some  people  who  decline  to 
unmask  at  every  masked  J)all  I  have  ever  attended.  Now, 
if  you  like  me  I  want  you  to  penetrate  her  disguise  and  let 
me  know  who  it  is.” 

“  Oh,  my !  I  like  you ;  but  be  frank  with  me,  do  you  like 
me?” 

“Oh,  }Tes!  v  As  far  as  it  is  permissible  for  one  man  to 
like  an  old  friend.”  *  * 

“Oh,  pshaw!  That  is  permissible.” 

“Then  we  will  be  the  best  of  friends,  won’t  we?” 

“Yes;  as  long  as  we  live.”  y 

The  next  moment  Fred’s  eye  rested  on  the  green  mask 
and  the  cavalier  waltzing  by  them. 

She  gave  him  a  quick,  sharp  glance.  At  that  moment 
the  back  of  the  cavalier  was  turned  to  them. 

“Did  you  see  them?”  Bettie  asked. 

“Yes.  Isn’t  she  a  graceful  dancer?” 

“Yes,  she  is.  I  heard  a  number  of  them  say  so  when 
she  was  dancing  with  you.  I  am  beginning  to  feel  jealous 
of  her.” 

“Well,  you  let  that  jealousy  stop  right  there,  dear.  I 
admire  her  so  far  as  I  can  see,  but  I’m  always  loyal  to 
friends.  I  am  here  in  the  far  West,  but  my  heart  is  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  away.” 

“Yes!  Yes!  I  know  that.” 

“Mv  curiositv  has  been  baffled,  for  who  it  is  out  here  that 
knows  so  much  of  my  past  life,  and  yet  an  utter  stranger, 
puzzles  me  to  such  an  extent  that  I  fear  I  will  lose  sleep 
in -consequence.” 

Bettie  laughed,  and  just  then  he  led  her  to  a  seat,  ami 
brought  her  a  glass  of  ice  water. 

“Oh,  dear,  go  into  that  other  room  there  and  you’ll  find 
;  a  punch  bowl  by  a  bank  of  palms.  Bring  me  a  glass  of 
that,  please.” 

Fred  had  seen  the  punch  bowl  on  the  little  table,  and 
went  in  and  brought  a  glassful  of  it  to  her,  which  she  drank, 
%  thanked  him  and  returned  the  glass. 

He  took  it  back  and  placed  it  on  the  table  by  the  big 
glass  bowl,  and  returned  to  her. 

A  number  of  others  made  frequent  visits  to  the  little 
room,  and  paid  their  devotions  to  the  bowl  of  punch. 

It  was  in  there  that  he  met  a  very  nice  girl  dressed  as  a 
maid,  who  wore  a  short  dress.  He  exchanged  eompli- 
•  with  her,  and  she  went  out  and  joined  another  mask 


that  was  dressed  as  a  woman  soldier  with  helmet  and  a 
coat  of  mail. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  the  revelers  began  going 
into  the  supper-room,  where  a  splendid  banquet  had  been 
provided. 

There  quite  a  number  of  them  unmasked,  and  expres¬ 
sions  of  surprise  and  pleasure  were  heard  on  all  sides  as 
friends  recognized  friends  without  their  masks. 

Others  still  kept  their  masks  on,  to  which  no  one  objected. 

Several  ladies  who  had  been  conversing  freely  with  Fear¬ 
not  gazed  at  him  and  smiled  in  remembrance  of  the  many 
pretty  compliments  he  had  paid  them. 

It  was  then  that  Bettie  introduced  him  to  several  so- 

*  « 

ciety  women,  who  seemed  to  be  very  much  pleased  to  know 
him. 

Some  of  them  tried  to  have  a  laugh  at  his  expense  by 
repeating  some  of  the  pretty  things  he  had  said  to  them, 
but  he  was  not  the  one  to  be  abashed  that  way. 

He  looked  them  straight  in  the  face  and  said  he  had 
nothing  whatever  to  take  back. 

The  elderly  lady  with  whom  he  had .  conversed  so  long, 
asked  him  if  he  meant  all  he  said  to  her. 

“Yes,  madam;  every  word  of  it.  It  was  simply  the 
homage  due  from  a  gentleman  to  a  lady  like  yourself.” 

“Why,  I  have  children  almost  as  old  as  you  are,”  she 
laughed. 

“Then  they  ought  to  be  proud  of  their  mother.  She  is 
the  personification  of  grace  and  all  womanly  perfection.” 

That  w£.j  a  little  too  much  for  her  and  the  other  ladies 
and  gentlemen  around  laughed  at  her.  Some  of  them  re¬ 
peated  to  her  husband  what  he  said,  and  he  was  brought  up 
and  introduced  to  Fearnot. 

One  of  them  remarked: 

“Pistols  and  coffee  for  two  at  sunrise.” 

“By  no  means!”  said  the  gentleman.  “He  said  nothing 
but  what  was  true,  and  I  compliment  him  on  his  good  taste 
and  judgment.” 

Fred  laughed,  and  shook  hands  with  him  again,  saying: 

“You  are  the  most  sensible  man,  sir,  I’ve  met  here  this 
evening,  and  I  must  compliment  your  wife  on  her  good 
tas’te  and  judgment  in  selecting  such  a  life  partner.” 

That  pleased  both  husband  and  wife,  and  they  inline- 

* 

diately  extended  him  an  invitation  to  visit  them  at  their 
home,  for  they  knew  that  the  Haynes  would  invite  no  one 
to  the  ball  who  was  not  all  right,  socially. 

“Thank  you,  madam.  I  will  be  delighted  to  accept  your 
invitation.” 

“Well,  look  here,”  said  the  husband,  “the  liberty  of  a 
ballroom  ceases,  you  understand,  after  sunrise,  for  I  should 
certainly  draw  my  gun  if  I  catch  you  talking  to  my  wife 
anywhere  else  as  you  have  this  evening.” 

“Trust  me,  sir,  to  observe  all  the  requirements  of  good 
breeding,  but  you  must  pardon  me  for  firmly  sticking  to 
what  I’ve  already  said.” 

*  “  Certainly  !  Certainly!  You’ve  expressed  my  own  sen¬ 
timents  exactly.” 
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The  truth  is  the  lady  was  a  really  handsome  one,  some¬ 
where  past  forty  years  of  age. 

Terry  wore  no  mask ;  so  he  was  the  clown  still,  and  kept 
the  table  in  a  roar  by  his  witticisms. 

Many  were  eager  to  penetrate  his  identity,  but  they  were 
all  baffled. 

Finally,  he  told  them  if  they  would  keep  quiet  and  listen 
he  would  sing  them  a  song. 

They  did  so,  and  he  sang  a  very  beautiful  sentimental 
song,  and  when  significant  expressions  came  out,  he  would 
look  at  certain  of  the  young  ladies  that  had  unmasked  in  a 
way  that  directed  attention  to  them,  and  they  blushed  and 
laughed,  and  some  seemed  to  be  embarrassed,  but  they  were 
all  charmed  with  Iris  singing. 

When  he  finished  his  first  one,  there  was  a  unanimous 
call  for  another,  and  the  musicians  were  requested  to  ac¬ 
company  him  with  their  instruments.  , 

Fred  and  Terry  both  wanted  to  keep  secret  the  fact  that 
they  knew  each  other,  and  they  avoided  exchanging  glances 
or  words,  but  wrhen  the  second  song  was  started  up,  Fred 
joined  in  and  sang  with  him.  % 

As  he  did  so  the  clown  bowed  his  acknowledgments.  The 
spectators  were  amazed  at  how  their  voices  harmonized. 

It  was  an  unexpected  treat. 

When  the  songs  ceased  there  was  great  applause,  and 
champagne  flowed  like  water.  Fred  was  surprised  at  the 
quantity  that  certain  men  drank. 

The  lady  in  the  green  mask  drank  but  one  glass,  and 
that  she  sipped  very  slowly. 

The  cavalier  drank  copiously. 

Neither  of  them  unmasked. 

Of  course,  neither  Fred  nor  Terry  tasted  wine  at  all,  but 
they  ate  heartily  of  the  many  rich  viands  before  them,  and 
were  attentive  to  all  the  ladies  around  them. 

Terry,  though,  was  the  lion  of  the  evening,  on  account 
of  the  amusement  he  gave  them. 

Several  gentlemen  undertook  to  be  witty  at  his  expense; 
but  they  dropped  him  like  a  live  coal  after  a  few  exchanges. 

He  was  always  careful  not  to  leave  a  sting,  but  he  had  a 
quick  way  of  turning  the  laugh  on  them  that  soon  con¬ 
vinced  them  that  he  was  a  hot  one. 

The  professor  was  among  those  who  didn’t  unmask,  but 

he  strolled' about  with  a  tremendous  accumulation  of  dm- 

© 

nity,  in  his  black  gown  and  long  white  wig  and  spectacles. 

He  watched  Terry  and  had  to  laugh  many  times. 

,When  Fred  unmasked  he  went  up  to  him  and  made  a 
profound  bow  to  him,  saying: 

“I  think  I’ve  met  you  before,  young  man?” 

“Yea;  your  voice  sounds  familiar  to  me,  Judge,”  was 
Fred’s  reply. 

“Ah,  I  see  you  recognize  my  character.” 

“Oh,  yes!  You  are  personating  an  English  chancellor. 
1  have  seen  them  on  the  bench  in  England,  but  how  in  the 
world  did  you  manage  to  get  up  such  a  perfect  disguise?” 

The  professor  was  highly  flattered ;  said  he  had  never 
been  in  England,  but  that  he  had  seen  pictures  of  Eng¬ 
lish  judges  in  court,  and  got  his  cue  from  them. 


Parties  were  coming  and  leaving  the  banquet  room  con¬ 
tinually  for  more  than  an  hour. 

Fred,  after  he  was  unmasked,  looked  inquiringly  at  the 
lady  in  the  green  domino,  and  their  eyes  met  several  times. 

Finally,  she  left,  leaning  on  the*  arm  of  the  cavalier. 

“Certainly  they  must  know  each  other,”  Fred  said  to 
himself.  “I  don’t  care  a  snap  for  him,  but  I'm  blessed 
if  I  wouldn't  like  to  see  that  lady  unmasked.  She  has 
excited  my  curiosity  more  than  any  one  I  ever  met.” 

He  decided  to  go  up  to  the  ballroom  again,  and  try  to 

get  with  her. 

%  _ _ 

CHAPTER  XI. 

A  COWARDLY*  ACT. 

Several  times  he  caught  glimpses  of  the  green  mask,  but 
to  his  surprise,  she  seemed  to  avoid  him  since  he  had  un¬ 
masked. 

Other  ladies  prevented  him  from  pursuing  her  as  persist¬ 
ently  as  he  wished. 

Whichever  way  he  turned  he  was  greeted  and  halted. 
Ladies  wanted  to  compliment  him  on  his  dancing  and  sing¬ 
ing. 

'Of  course  he  had  compliments  and  pleasant  words  for  all. 

Some  of  them  suspected  he  knew  the  clown,  and  asked 
him  about  it. 

“Xow,  ladies,”  he  would  say,  “if  I  knew,  would  it  be  * 
right  for  me  to  betray  him?”  - 

“Well,”  said  one,  “he  can't  unmask  unless  he  washes 
his  face.” 

“Xo;  he  is  a  mask  all  over,”  he  laughed.  “But  he 
strikes  me  as  one  of  the  best  clowns  I  ever  saw  in  my  life 
outside  of  a  circus  ring.” 

“Do  you  think  he  has  ever  been  in  the  ring?” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  finally  answered  by  ask¬ 
ing: 

“Do  you  think  Mr.  Haynes  wrould  invite  a  circus  clown  . 
to  his  residence?” 

“Xo;  of  course  not!”  several  ladies  replied.  “But  he 
certainly  has  all  the  qualities  requisite  to  a  good  clown. 

He  is  witty,  active  and  all  that.” 

“Certainly  he  is,  but  there  are  thousands  of  other  men 
just  as  witty  as  he  is.”  •  m 

“Well,  I  never  saw  or  heard  one.” 

After  a  while  Haynes  himself  went  up  to  Terry,  and 
said :  * 

“My  friend,  I  am  unable  to  penetrate  your  disguise,  but 
1  want  to  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  you  have  given  us 
this  evening.  But  for  you  it  would  have  been  rather  a  dull 
affair.  You  have  entertained  us  admirably.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Terry.  “I  had  a  lot  of  fun  my¬ 
self.  I  came  here  to  be  amused  rather  than  amuse  other>. 
and  1  want  to  thank  you  heartily  for  giving  me  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

“Do  I  know  you?”  Haynes  asked. 

“Yes.  sir.  Not.  intimately,  but  we  have  met  before  You 
would  know  me  well  enough  were  I  to  gin*  you  mv  name.” 
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“Well,  do  mo  the  honor  of  calling  on  me  again.  1  as- 
>uiv  you  1  would  like  much  to  cultivate  your  acquaintance, 
uud  so  would  mv  wife;  in  fact,  she  lias  sent  me  to  you.” 

“Thank  you,  sir.  Please  pay  my  respects,  to  Mrs. 
Haynes,  and  assure  her  of  my  highest  consideration.” 

Haynes  went  away  and  sent  his  wife  to  him,  who  made 
several  adroit  attempts  to  find  out  his  personality,  but  he 
baffled  her,  and  in  doing  so,  forced  her  to  laugh  immoder- 
atelv  all  the  time. 


W”hile  that  was  going  on,  Fred  again  sought  the  lady  in 
the  green  mask. 

Not  finding  her  in  the  ballroom,  he  went  in  search  of 
her  in  some  of  the  others. 

He  finally  entered  the  little  room  where  the  punch  bowl 
stood  on  a  small  table  by  the  bank  of  palms,  and  Terry,  with 
several  others,  followed  him. 

He  saw  the  lady  with  the  green  mask  in  there. 

He  started  toward  the  lady,  who  glared  at  him  appre¬ 
hensively.  The  next  moment  the  portieres  parted  and 
the  masked  figure  of  the  cavalier  stepped  betweefl  them, 
picked  up  a  glass  full  of  punch,  and  without  uttering  a 
word,  dashed  its  contents  full  in  his  face. 

The  next  moment  the  lady  parted  the  portieres  and  dis¬ 
appeared. 

Fred  instantly  sprang  forward  and  dealt  him  a  blow  full 
in  the  face  that  sent  him  reeling  back  against  the  por¬ 
tieres  and  fell  sprawling  on  the  floor  beyond  them. 

Then  he  stopped,  drew  a  handkerchief  from  his  pocket 
and  wiped  his  face  with  it. 

His  shirt  front  had  been  pretty  well  splashed  with  the 

punch. 

Terry  sprang  to  his  side,  and  in  a  low  tone,  asked; 

_  “What’s  the  trouble,  Fred?” 

“  Hanged  if  I  know  !  He  dashed  a  glassful  of  the  punch 
in  my  face  and  I  dashed  my  fist  into  his.” 

“Yes;  I  saw  that,”  said  Terry. 

The  Roman  soldier  and  the  dairy  maid  behind  him  ran 
up,  appearing  considerably  frightened,  but  they  said  noth¬ 
ing. 

Terry  went  to  the  portieres  and  parted  them,  but  the 
cavalier  and  the  green  mask  had  disappeared. 

People  beyond  there  in  the  ballroom  thought  that  the 
cavalier  had  tripped  and  fallen,  and  they  laughed  at  it. 

He  had  passed  on  through  the  crowd  and  disappeared 
through  a  door  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room. 

Terry  was  determined  to  find  them  if  possible,  particu¬ 
larly  the  cavalier,  but  after  going  through  three  rooms, 
failed  to  do  so. 

He  finally  returned  to  report  to  Fearnot,  who  was  really 
looking  for  him. 

In  the  meantime  those  few  who  had  seen  the  incident 
1/  L'an  whispering  it  around,  and  soon  a  score  or  more  knew 


.Sensation  was  in  the  very  air,  but  there  was  no  noise. 
B y  half  whispers  were  heard. 

A  gentleman  unmasked  walked  up  to  Fred,  and  asked 
it  wa-  frw  what  he.  had  heard. 


“Tell  me  what  you’ve  heard,  and  then  I  can  answer  your 
question  ?” 

Then  the  gentleman  told  him  tha? it  was  being  whis¬ 
pered  all  around  the  room  that  the  cavalier  had  dashed  a 
glass  of  punch  in  his  face  and  he  knocked  him  down. 

“That’s  right,”  said  Fred.  “1  should  not  have  struck 
the  blow,  being  a  guest  of  the  house.  It  was  done  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment.  Do  me  the  favor,  please,  to  find 
Mr.  Haynes  and  let  me  explain  it  to  him.” 

The  gentleman  went  in  search  of  Haynes,  who  brought 
him  to  Fearnot,  who  explained  to  him. 

“I  had  no  idea  who  the  man  was,  nor  was  I  aware  that  I 
had  given  him  any  cause  of  offense  whatever.” 

“And  did  you  knock  him  down?” 

“I  did,  sir.  For  which  I  beg  your  pardon.” 

“My  dear  sir,  no  apologies  are  necessary.  If  I  can  find 
out  who  the  fellow  is  I’ll  have  him  ejected  instantly.” 

“I  guess  he  has  left  the  house,  sir,  as  a  pretty  rapid 
search  has  failed  to  find  him.” 

“Thank  you,  then,  for  forcing  him  to  leave.  Really,  I 
think  I  owe  you  an  apology  for  inviting  such  a  man  here.” 

“Not  at  all,  sir.  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  acted  from 
motives  of  jealousy.  I  apprehend  he  thought  1  was  paying 
too  much  attention  to  some  lady  in  whom  he  was  probably 
interested.  With  your  permission  now,  sir,  I  will  retire.” 

“Please  don’t  do  so.  Stay  till  the  last  guest  leaves.” 

“I  hardly  think  that  proper,  sir,  for  I  would  ’be  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  great  deal  of  questioning.”  c 

“Well,  I’m  sorry!  I’m  sorry!  I  believe  you  are  stop¬ 
ping  with  Dr.  Spelman?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Well,  I  shall  call  and  see  you,  probably  to-morrow.” 

Fred  and  Terry  at  once  sought  their  cloaks,  and  they 
passed  out  together  and  searched  for  their  carriage. 

They  soon  found  it  and  were  driven  back  to  the  Spelman 
residence. 

Neither  the  doctor  nor  his  wife  had  returned,  but  they 
were  admitted  by  a  servant  and  went  up  to  their  rooms, 
where  Terry  quickly  removed  his  disguise,  and  they  retired. 

A  little  later  the  doctor  and  his  wife  returned,  and  soon 
after  they  entered  the  house,  the  doctor  tapped  on  his  door. 

Fred  arose  and  admitted  him. 

“Fearnot,  what  in  thunder  was  the  trouble?” 

“Why,  you  ought  to  ask  the  other  fellow  that,”  said 
Fred.  “I  only  got  a  dash  of  the  punch  in  my  face  and  on 
my  shirt  front,  but  he  got  something  harder  than  that;  so 
he  had  the  trouble.” 

“Why  in  thunder  didn't  you  tear  the  mask  off  his  face 
.and  get  at  his  identity?” 

“Because  I  didn’t  wish  to.  I  knocked  him  clear  through 
the  portieres,  and  he  fell  on  his  back  on  the  floor.  That 
is  enough  satisfaction  for  me,  and  if  he  is  not  satisfied  he 
can  call  on  me.  lie  certainly  must  know  who  I  am,  for  I 
had  removed  my  domino  in  the  dining-room.” 

“  I’d  give  a  hundred  dollars  to  know  who  that  man  is.” 

“1  wouldn’t  give  a  penny  to  know,  but  I’d  give  two 
hundred  to  know  who  the  lady  in  the  green  mask  was.  She 
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waa  with  him.  1  couldn’t  keep  her  away  from  me  when  I 
had  on  my  domino^but  after  I  removed  the  domino  she 

seemed  to  try  to  avoid  me.” 

*  \ 

They  all  slept  late  the  next  morning,  but  they  hadn’t 
seated  themselves  at  the  breakfast  table  when  the  profes¬ 
sor's  wife  appeared. 

She  was  excited,  and  eager  to  get  all  the  particulars  of 
the  occurrence  near  the  portieres. 

She  hadn’t  waited  for  her  own  breakfast;  so  her  sister 
laughed,  and  invited  her  to  breakfast  with  them. 

She  sat  down  opposite  Fred,  and  looking  him  straight  in 
the  face,  said:  ( 

“Now,  tell  us  all  about  it,”  and  he  did. 

“Yes;  I’ve  heard  all  that.  But  what  caused  it?” 

“I  wish  I  knew,  but  hanged  if  I  do!” 

“I  guess  it  was  all  jealousy,”  the  doctor  put  in,  “for 
Fred  was  a  little  too  attentive  to  the  lady  in  the  green 
mask.” 

“Yes;  I  thought  he  was,  too,”  said  Bettie.  “Several 
times  I  tried  to  get  him  away  from  her,  but  he  stuck  to 
her  like  a  bee  to  a  flower.” 

“Well,  she  was  a  llower;  she  was  very  beautiful  and  re¬ 
fined,  and  a  graceful  danedr.” 

“  Well,  there  wete  others,  were  there  not  ?”  she  inquired. 

“Yes;  but  she  puzzled  me  the  first  time  I  met  her  by 
calling  my  name,  and  saying  she  knew  me.” 

'  “Oh,* my!  Is  that  so?” 

‘^fes;  and  I  spent  two  hours  trying  to  find  out  who  she 
was,  but  she  refused  to  unmask.  ,  She  told  me  some  things 
in  my  career  that  happened  as  far  back  as  four  years  ago, 
and  you  can  judge  how  greatly  my  curiosity  was  aroused. 
I’d  pay  a  hundred  dollars  this  moment  to  find  out  who 
she  is.” 

“Say,  Terry,”  put  in  the  doctor,  “you  were  the  whole 
show.  I  saw  the  professor  standing  off  watching  you,  and 
shaking  like  a  bowl  of  jelly  at  times.” 

“Oh,  that  reminds  me,”  said  Bettie,  “on  the  way  home 
the  professor  talked  of  nothing  but  the  clown.  He  said 
lie  was  the  most  remarkable  clown  he  had  ever  seen  in  his 
life,  and  that  he  was  a  well  educated  man  and  didn't  use 
any  slang,  and  several  times  he  heard  him  speak  in  French.” 

“Great  Scott!”  laughed  Terry,  “I  never  uttered  a  word 
in  French  during  the  whole  evening.” 

“1  didn't  think  you  did,  but  I  guess  he  wanted  me  to 
think  he  could  understand  French.”. 

“Yes,  he  can,  Bettie,”  put  in  Fred.  “Tie  understands 
it  quite  well,  but  he’s  off  on  his  German  and  Spanish.  But 
don't  say  anything  about  it.” 

“Oh,  of  course  not!  I  know  that  he  can  sptak  French, 
for  I've  heard  him  talking  to  two  Frenchmen;  so  that  sat¬ 
isfied  me.” 

The  masked  ball  and  the  knock-down  that  took  place 
there  was  the  topic  of  the  town  the  next  day,  and  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  there  was  quite  a  sensational  account  in  the 
paper  of  what  occurred  in  the  little  room  offrthc  ballroom, 
’where  one  of  the  guests,  disguised  as  a  cavalier  of  oklen 
time,  dashed  a  glass  of  punch  into  the  face  of  a  very  promi¬ 


nent  young  man,  who  was  in  the  city  on  a  visit.  He  wa- 
one  whose  name  is  familiar  in  sporting  circles  all  over  the 
continent. 

“Whoever  the  cavalier  was,”  the  paper  continued,  “he  cer¬ 
tainly  has  a  pair  of  decorated  optics  this  morning,  for  he 
w7as  hit  square  between  the  eyes  and  knocked  flat  on  his  back 
on  the  floor,  wTereupon  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  quickly 
disappeared,  and  now'  the  universal  question  is :  Who  was 
he?” 

A  reporter  called  on  Fearnot  to  interview  him  about  it. 
but  he  didn’t  care  to  say  anything.  He  simply  admitted 
that  the  cavalier  did  dash  a  glass  of  wfine  into  his  face,  to 
his  very  great  surprise,  for  which  he  knocked  him  flat  on 
his  back. 

“What  do  you  think  wras  his  motive,  Fearnot?”  the  re¬ 
porter  asked. 

“I  can  only  surmise,”  w'as  the  reply.  “I  think  he  wras  s  * 
jealous  of  my  attention  to  a  very  beautiful  and  accomplished 
lady  in  a  green  mask.  I  may  be  wrrong,  but  that’s  the  only 
motive  *1  eaji  think  of.  If  he  w7ants  any  satisfaction,  I 
guess  he  knows  where  to  find  me.” 

It  was  something  of  a  mystery  for  Spokane,  and  it  seemed 
that  the  wdiole  town  was  looking  for  a  man  with  blackened 
eyes. 

A  reporter  talked  with  Olcott,  who,  of  course,  refused  to 
say  w7hat  character  he  represented,  but  spoke  very  freely 
about  Fearnot's  singular  adventure. 

“I  saw  the  whole  affair,  and  it  was  the  prettiest  -knock- 
do  wn  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  Whoever  the  cavalier  was,  he 
wras  anything  else  but  a  gentleman,  for  that  was  no  place 
to  begin  a  ruction.  Fearnot  himself  regrets  that  he  didn't 
politely  invite  the  fellow  to  step  outside  with  him,  instead 
of  knocking  him  down  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

CONCLUSION. 


The  interview7  with  Terry  w*as  published,  and  a  day  or 
two  later  a  well  dressed  man  met  him  at  one  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  hotels,  and  said  to  him: 

“Olcott,  I  read  in  the  papers  wdiere  you  had  said  that 
the  cavalier  who  dashed  the  wine  in  Fearnot's  face  was  not 
a  gentleman.  I  happen  to  know7  him.  He  is  considered  a  * 
gentleman  by  everyone  who  knows  him.” 

“Well,  that's  only  a  matter  of  taste.  In  my  opinion,  no 
gentleman  would  have  behaved  that  way.  It  is  true  that  * 
Mr.  Haynes  took  particular  pains,  I  understand,  to  invite 
only  those  wdiom  he  considered  gentlemen,  but  it  seems  that 
tlie  cavalier  didn't  size  up  to  the  mark.  I  consider  him 
anything  else  but  a  gentleman,  for  there  were  scores  of 
ladies  present  in  the  house.” 

“Well,  you  do  him  an  injustice.  I  know  that  he  is  a 
gentleman.” 


“Excuse  me,”  returned  Terry.  “ 
actions,  and  not  by  what  lie  claims.  I 
not  a  gentleman,  hut  a  eowardlv  po 
I  gentleman  lie  would  have  apologized  t 


I  judge  n  man  by  his 
consider  him  not  only 
It  room  Tf  ho  were  a 
o  tlh'  host  for  his  con* 
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cuer.  Fearnot  sought  him  out  immediately  after  the  oc¬ 
currence.  explained  it,  and  apologized  for  having  struck 
a  blow  under  his  roof.  Besides,  if  he  had  even  the  smallest 

part  of  a  gentleman  in  his  makeup,  he  would  call  Fearnot 

out.  ” 


“Well,  maybe  he  will,  or  he  might  call  you  out  for  the 
language  you  have  used  about  him  this  evening,  or  in  the 
papers  the  other  morning.” 

“That's  all  right.  What  is  keeping  him  back?  Why  is 
he  so  slow  coming  to  the  front  ?” 

“That  is  his  business.” 

“les;  so  it  is.  And  it  is  business  a  brave  man  would 
have  attended  to  the  next  morning  after  the  ball.  I  haven't 
the  least  idea  who  he  is,  but  you  can  tell  him  my  opinion 
of  him  if  you  choose  to  do  so.  I  will  not  be  offended  if 
you  do.” 

“I  guess  he  does  not  care  for  your  opinion.” 

“  Maybe  not ;  but  there  are  many  people  who  do,  I  am 
glad  to  say.  I  am  practically  a  stranger  here  in  Spokane, 
but  nine  out  of  ten  you  consult  on  the  subject  will  express 
about  the  same  opinion  that  I  do,  if  they  care  to  do  so.” 

About  a  half  hour  later  another  man,  named  John  Xortli- 
rup,  came  up  to  Fred  and  very  bluntly  told  him  that  he 
was  talking  too  freely  about  the  man  who  attacked  him. 
Fred  noticed  that  his  eyes  were  discolored,  as  if  from  a 
blow  of  a  fist.  The  boy  suspected  he  was  the  masked 
cavalier,  and  said : 

“The  cavalier  demonstrated  that  he  is  a  cowardly  poltroon. 
If  any  friend  of  his  wants  to  resent 'that,  send  him  to  me. 
You  seem  to  be  disposed  to  take  it  up  yourself.  If  so,  say 
the  word.” 

“Well,  I  do,”  and  the  man  reached  out  and  attempted  to 
take  Fred's  nose  between  his  fingers,  but  before  he  could  do 
so  he  got  Fred’s  bunch  of  fives  square  in  his  stomach,  which 
doubled  him  up  like  a  jack-knife.  He  sank  down  on  the 
floor,  very,  very  seasick. 

Of  course,  that  created  a  sensation  in  the  hotel,  and  par-  . 
ties  at  once  interfered,  and  the  man  on  the  floor  was  as¬ 
sisted  to  his  feet.  v 

He  was  a  well  known  man  about  town,  wealthy  and 
popular. 

Terry  and  Dr.  Spelman  ran  up  to  Fred  for  an  explana¬ 
tion. 

“Oh,  he  tried  to  pull  my  nose,”  said  Fred,  “and  I  gave 
him  a  punch  in  the  stomach.” 

He  did  not  say  that  the  man  had  a  pair  of  black  eyes,  and 
that  he  suspected  that  Xorthrup  was  the  man  who  insulted 
him  so  grossly  at  the  ball. 

“What  was  it  about?”  asked  Terry. 

“He  wanted  to  call  me  down  about  the  interview  :n  the 
paper  concerning  that  cavalier,  but  instead  of  my  being 
called  down,  why  he  went  down.  That's  all  there  is 
about  it.” 

The  next  morning  Fred  received  a  challenge  to  a  duel 
from  the  pian,  whose  name  was  Xorthrup. 

“See  here,  Doc,”  said  Fred,  “won’t  you  act  for  me  in 


“What  is  it,  a  challenge?” 

“Yes;  from  Xorthrup.” 

“Well,  I’m  sorry  for  that.  Xorthrup  has  always  been  a 
friend  of  mine.  I'll  act  as  surgeon  for  you,  Fred,  and  will 
find  a  good  man  to  act  as  second.” 

“All  right.” 

The  doctor  telephoned  for  a  friend,  who  promptly  re- 

v 

sponded. 

Fred  wrote  a  short,  curt  note,  and  placed  it  in  his  sec¬ 
ond’s  hand  to  deliver  to  Xorthrup. 

Being  the  challenged  party,  the  choice  of  weapons  re¬ 
mained  with  Fred,  and  he  chose  bowie  knives. 

The  second  was  shocked.  He  said  that  the  revolver  was 
the  acknowledged  weapon  in  duels  out  there. 

“Yes;  I  know  that.  Still  the  bowie  knife  is  not  de¬ 
barred.  I  understand  the  code  from  top  to  bottom.  I 
could  knock  him  out  with  a  bullet  just  as  easily  as  I  could 
flip  off  a  fly,  but  I  want  to  do  a  little  carving.” 

The  second  went  away,  and  soon  returned  with  the  news 
that  Xorthrup's  second  declined  to  let  his  principal  fight 
with  bowie  knives,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  barbarous,  and 
not  in  accordance  with  the  code. 

“Stick  to  the  bowie  knife,”  said  Fred,  addressing  his 
second.  “The  code  doesn't  debar  it  at  all.  As  the  chal¬ 
lenged  party,  I  have  the  choice  of  weapons,  and  if  he  doesn't 
fight,  I’ll  publish  him  as  a  coward  and  a  poltroon.” 

Still  Xorthrup's  second  would  not  consent  to  bowie 
knives,  and  said  that  if  Fearnot  insisted  on  that  weapon 
he  would  publish  the  fact  and  appeal  to  public  opinion.  , 

“Great  Scott,  what  a  fool!”  said  Fred.  “Public  opin¬ 
ion  would  run  him  out  of  Spokane;  but  I'll  make  a  con¬ 
cession.  We  will  take  sabers  instead  of  bowie  knives.” 

Again  Xorthrup’s  second  objected  on  the  ground  that 
Fearnot  was  a  skilled  swordsman,  while  his  principal  was 
entirely  unacquainted  with  fencing. 

“Why  doesn’t  lie  give  the  right  excuse,”  said  Fred,  “and 
say  that  his  principal  is  afraid  of  cold  steel?  He  says  that 
I  am  a  skilled  fencer.  I  am  a  good  swordsman,  but  am  still 
a  better  shot ;  in  fact,  I  am  considered  a  dead-shot  by  all  of 
my  friends,  and  were  I  to  meet  him  with  rifle  or  revolver, 

I  would  be  denounced  bv  hundreds  of  friends  as  a  murderer, 
for  they  know  what  I  can  do  with  powder  and  lead.” 

There  were  men  in  Spokane  who  knew  a  great  deal  about 
Fred's  marvelous  marksmanship. 

“The  truth  is  I  don't  want  to  kill  him,”  continued  Fred. 
“Just  tell  him  I'll  choose  nature’s  weapons  and  give  him  a 
genteel  thrashing.” 

Xorthrup’s  second  sneered,  and  said  his  principal  was 
not  a  pugilist. 

The  negotiations  lasted  a  couple  of  days. 

Finally,  Fred  suggested  that  they  elect  a  board  of  honor 
and  submit  the  question  to  it.  The  board  decided  that,  as 
the  challenged  party,  Fred  had  the  right  of  choice  of  weap¬ 
ons,  and  that  the  other  had  to  submit  or  take  the  conse¬ 
quences.  And  he  did  take  the  consequences. 

He  refused  to  tight  with  bowie  knives,  and  then  Fearnot 
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denounced  him  in  a  card  as  a  coward  and  a  poltroon,  un¬ 
worthy  to  be  the  associate  of  a  gentleman. 

Northrup’s  second  wanted  to  take  it  up,  but  friends  got 
around  him  and  told  him  that  he  had  better  drop  the  mat¬ 
ter  at  once,  as  with  any  kind  of  a  weapon  that  might  be 
used,  he  would  get  the  worst  of  it. 

During  all  that  excitement  people  were  trying  to  get  at 
the  identity  of  the  cavalier. 

They  made  it  so  hot  for  Northrop  that  he  wanted  to 
leave  the  city  until  the  excitement  should  subside. 

On  the  morning  as  Northrop  and  his  wife  started  for  the 
railroad  depot  they  met  Fred  and  Terry  on  a  street  corner, 
and  Fearnot  confronted  him  boldly. 

“Northrop!”  he  exclaimed,  “I  firmly  believe  you  are  a 
cowardly  cur!” 

“Permit  me  to  pass!”  replied  the  man,  who  was  very 
pale  and  nervous. 

“Wait!”  ordered  Fred,  hotly.  “I  demand  to  know  if 
you  were  not  the  masked  cavalier  at  the  Haynes’  ball,  who 
dashed  a  glass  of  punch  in  my  face?” 

Northrop  did  not  reply. 

“I  struck  that  man  between  the  eyes,”  Fred  continued, 
“and  he  fled.  When  I  met  you  later  you  had  a  pair  of  black 
eyes.  Are  you  the  man  or  not?” 

Northrop  finally  got  up  his  courage,  and  answered : 

“Yes;  I  was  the  man.” 

“And  the  girl  in  the  green  mask?” 

“Was  this  lady — my  wife.  I  was  jealous  of  your  atten¬ 
tions  to  her.” 

Fred  now  glanced  at  the  lady  who  knew  so  much  about 
his  past  history,  and  was  amazed  to  recognize  her  as  one 
whom  he  had  once  met  during  the  time  he  was  in  Vienna. 

“Mr.  Northrop,”  said  Fearnot,  “I  demand  satisfaction 
for  that  insult.” 

His  eyes  were  flashing  and  his  fists  doubled  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  nearer  to  the  man.  But  Mrs.  Northrop  now  in¬ 
terfered,  saying : 

“For  my  sake,  Fred  Fearnot,  forgive  him.  I  am  to 
blame.  I  had  no  right  to  arouse  his  jealousy.  Will  you  do 
me  this  favor?” 

Fred  paused,  drew  back,  raised  his  hat,  and  said: 

“For  your  sake,  madam,  he  may  go  unpunished.” 

As  the  man  and  his  wife  hurried  away  to  leave  the  citv 
Fred  said: 

“Terry,  the  mystery  of  the  girl  in  the  green  mask  is  ex¬ 
posed  at  last.” 

“And  you  acted  like  a  gentleman  in  letting  her  husband 
go  unhurt,”  replied  Terry. 

Fred  and  Terry  were  invited  to  visit  a  number  of  the 
wealthy  families  in  the  city  after  that,  which  they  did  in 
company  with  Dr.  Spelman  and  his  wife.  Sometimes 
Professor  Mellin  and  his  wife  went  with  them. 

They  sang  and  played  for  the  hostess  and  her  invited 
friends  at  several  residences.  • 

Fred  became  quite  a  hero  among  them  on  account  of  his 
fighting  abilities. 


One  of  the  ladies  asked  him  what  he  would  have  done  to 
Northrop  had  he  fought  with  bowio  knives. 

“Oh,  1  would  simply  have  trimmed  him  up  a  little  bit. 

1  did  not  care  to  hurt  him  much.  1  don’t  like  to  fight  with 
revolvers  because  somebody  is  apt  to  be  killed  then.  To 
break  a  man’s  limb  with  a  bullet  always  necessitates  its  am¬ 
putation.” 

He  did  not  admit  that  Northrop  was  the  man  who  had  in¬ 
sulted  him  at  the  ball. 

“Well,  doesn't  it  kill  a  man  to  run  a  bowie  knife  through 
him?”  asked  the  lady. 

“Yes;  but  1  wouldn't  have  run  it  through  him.  I  had 
no  such  intention.  I  might  have  split  his  nose  for  him, 
or  shaved  off  an  ear,  but  that  would  have  been  all.” 

Professor  Mellin  and  his  wife  gave  them  a  reception,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  couples  attended  it.  Again  they  had 
a  jolly  time,  and  no  one  was  so  happy  as  the  professor  him¬ 
self.  He  was  dressed  in  the  very  height  of  fashion,  and, 
in  person,  ceremoniously  welcomed  every  visitor  that  crossed 
the  threshold. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haynes  were  among  them. 

“Now,  Mr.  Haynes,”  laughed  Fred,  “is  it  admissible  for  * 
me  to  again  renew  my  compliments'  to  your  better  half?” 

“Yes;  but  if  you  knew  what  a  hard  task  it  imposes  on. 
me,  you  would  forego  it.”  » 

“Why,  how’s  that?” 

“Well,  she  reminds  me  of  the  pretty  things  you  say,  and 
thinks  I  ought  to  repeat  them  to  her.  I  am  a  very  busy 
man,  and  really  haven’t  time  to  learn  to  make  pretty 

speeches.” 

“Why,  it  isn't  necessary  to  learn  them  at  all,”  said  Fred. 
“There  is  no  speech  the  wife  appreciates  so  much  as  to  hear 
her  husband  say  to  her  every  morning,  when  he  rises,  and 
every  night  before  he  retires :  ‘My  dear,  I  love  you  more 
to-day  than  1  did  yesterday,’  and  then  emphasize  it  with  a 
kiss.  My  idea  is  that  a  man  should  never  lose  a  sweetheart 
in  a  wife,  but  should  keep  up  the  courtship  to  the  end!” 

“Mr.  Fearnot!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Haynes,  “you  deserve 
a  kiss  from  every  lady  in  the  house  for  that.” 

Haynes  chuckled,  and  said: 

“He  is  a  sharp  one.  He  said  that  just  to  get  a  kiss  from 
all  you  ladies;  so  go  in  and  kiss  him  until  he  gets  enough.” 

Some  of  them  did  kiss  him  amid  a  great  deal  of  laugh¬ 
ter,  and  the  hilarity  was  kept  up  till  midnight,  after  which 
the  guests  retired,  highly  pleased  with  the  visit.  v 

THE  END. 

Read  “FRED  FEARNOT  AND  THE  DUELIST;  OR. 
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*  jomplete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 
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all  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  eti- 
toette  of  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods 
yf  appearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church 
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dsncGs 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  leva 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  fefe" 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  tat 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  thG 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  worI4, 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  *m<[1 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  aw'd 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  trailing  of  4k" 
canary,  m'oekingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  lO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  ANjL 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illi2£- 
trated.  Bv  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS. — Including  hiar 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birdo 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harringt®^ 
Keene 

No.  *50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMAL®. — A  vafc 
able  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Siving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising;  keepia^ 
taming,  breeding  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also,  giving  foil 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  bv  twenty 
eight  illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book’Sf  the  We; 
ever  published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  assfai  asd,  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete. treatise  on  chemistry;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  J 
directions  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires  and  gkc  balloon 
This  book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  htadbook  *r 
making  all  kinds  o‘f  candy*  ice  cream,  svrups,  essences,  etc.  etc. 

No.  19.  FRANK  TOUSEY’S  UNITED  STATES  DISTANO 
TABLES,  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  GUIDE.— Giving  the 
official  distances  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  am? 
Canada.  Also  table  of  distance*  by  water  to  foreign  ports,  hacv- 
fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the  census,  etc.,  #tc.y  mak^ 
it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  handy  books  published. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOLtR  OWN  DOCTOR— A 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  tfe ' 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  ever 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Cox 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arrange 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated.  • 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brad 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  setoae  valuat 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventure 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER  -Contafo  > 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  k  ■{ 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  oth: 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  D$>  w 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITAF  < 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittau<s 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  P©p‘ 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  showii- 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senairens  awtfco  v 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET. — Complete  fo 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Nav- 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of ,  instruction,  descriptor  •< 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  *<  b<$v 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  State® 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  “Kcu* i  to  Kami  ay , 

^est  Point  Military  Cadet.” 

OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS,. 
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Fearnot  Accused;  or,  Tracked  by  a  Villain. 

Fearuot's  Pluck  ;  or.  Winning  Against  Odds. 

Fearnot  s  Deadly  l’eril  ;  or,  llis  Narrow  Escape  from  Ruin. 
Fearuot's  Wild  Ride  ;  or,  Saving  Dick  Duncan's  Life. 
Fearnot’s  Long  Chase ;  or.  Trailing  a  Cunning  Villain. 
Fearnot’s  Last  Shot,  and  How  It  Saved  a  Life. 

Fearnot's  Common  Sense  ;  or,  The  Rest  Way  Out  of  Trouble. 
Fearnot's  Great  Find ;  or,  Saving  Terry  Olcott’s  Fprtune. 
Fearnot  and  the  Sultan ;  or,  Adventures  on  the  Island  of 
Sulu. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Silvery  Tongue;  or,  Winning  an  Angry  Mob. 

Fearnot's  Strategy;  or,  Outwitting  a  Troublesome  Couple. 
Fearnot's  Little  Joke  ;  or.  Worrying  Dick  and  Terry. 
Fearnot’s  Muscle;  or.  Holding  llis  Own  Against  Odds. 
Fearnot  on  Hand  ;  or.  Showing  Up  at  the  Right  Time. 
Fearnot’s  Puzzle  ;  or,  Worrying  the  Bunco  Steerers. 

Fearnot  and  Evelyn;  or,  The  Infatuated  Rival. 

Fearnot’s  Wager;  or,  Downing  a  Brutal  Sport. 

Fearnot  at  St.  Simons  ;  or.  The  Mystery  of  a  Georgia  Island. 
Fearnot  Deceived  ;  or,  After  the  Wrong  Man. 

Fearnot's  Charity  ;  or.  Teaching  Others  a  Lesson. 

Fearnot  as  “The  Judge;”  or,  Heading  off  the  Lynchers. 
Fearnot  and  the  Clown  ;  or.  Saving  the  Old  Man's  Place. 
Fearnot’s  Fine  Work  ;  or,  Up  Against  a  Crank. 

Fearnot's  Rad  Rreak  ;  or,  What  Happened  to  Jones. 
Fearnot’s  Round-Up  :  or,  A  Lively  Time  on  the  Ranch. 
Fearnot  and  thj  Giant;  or,  A  Hot  Time  in  Cheyenne. 
Fearnot's  Cool  Nerve ;  or.  Giving  It  Straight  to  the  Roys. 
Fearnot’s  Way  ;  or.  Doing  Up  a  Sharper. 
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Fix  ;  or.  The  Blackmailer’s  Game. 

“Broncho  Buster ;”  or,  A  Great  Time  in  the 


Cow- 


Fear  not  in  a 
Fearnot  as  a 
Wild  West. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  his  Mascot ;  or.  Evelvn’s  Fearless  Ride 
P  red  Fearnot’s  Strong  Arm  ;  or.  The  Rad  Man  of  Arizona. 

Fred  fearnot  as  a  “Tenderfoot;”  or.  Having  Fun  with  the 
boys. 

Fred  Fearnot  Captured  ;  or,  In  the  Hands  of  llis  Enemies. 

Ilim  earn0t  aUd  th<?  Banker:  or’  A  Schemer's  Trap  to  Ruin 

Fred  FearnoCs  Great  Feat  ;  or.  Winning  a  Fortune  on  Skates, 
fearnot  s  Iron  Will;  or,  Standing  Up  for  the  Right. 

Fearnot  Cornered:  or,  Evelyn  and  the  Widow. 

,,  ear  not  s  Daring  Scheme;  or,  Ten  Days  in  an  Insane  Asylum 

f  earnot  s  Honor ;  or.  Racking  Up  llis  Word.  * 

fearnot  and  the  Lawyer;  or.  Young  Billy  Dedham's  Case 
Fearnot  at  West  Point;  or.  Having  Fun  with  the  Hazers 
fearnot  s  Secret  Society  :  or.  The  Knights  of  the  Black  Ring 

Front  n0t  and  thC  Gambler:  or’  The  Trouble  on  the  Lake 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Challenge:  or.  King  of  the  Diamond  Field. 
Fearnot  s  Great  Game;  or.  The  Hard  Work  That  W’on. 
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f  earnot  in  Atlanta  ;  or,  The  Black  Fiend  of  Darktown 
fearnot  s  Open  Hand;  or.  How  He  Helped  a  Friend, 
f  earnot  in  Debate  ;  or,  The  Warmest  Member  of  the  House 
Man  £arnot  s  Great  1  lea !  or»  His  Defence  of  the  “Moneyless 

ESh  i-earno£.  at ■  frlnceton  :  or.  The  Ba  ttle  of  the  Champions 
Eearn°t.8  Circus:  or.  High  Old  Time  at  New  Era 

darks  0t  8  tamP  HUnt:  °r’  The  WhIte  Deer  of  the  Adiron 

Fred  S*a™°£.  a?,d  rij8  Gu,ide  :  or;  Jhe  Mystery  of  the  Mountain 
fearnot  s  County  fair:  or.  The  Battle  of  the  Fakirs 
fearnot  a  Prisoner:  or.  Captured  at  Avon, 
f  earnot  and  the  Senator  ;  or.  Breaking  up  a  Scheme 
fearnot  and  the  Baron:  or.  Calling  Down  a  Nobleman. 
Efa™ot  anid.^e  Jokers:  or.  Ten  Days  in  Wall  Street. 
Whipped  *  8  L  U  6  Scrap:  or>  The  Fellow  Who  Wouldn't  Stay 
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Greatest  Danger;  or.  Ten  Days  with  the  Moon 
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Fearnot  and  the  Kidnappers;  or,  Trailing  a  Stolen  Child 
Fearnot’s  Quick  Work  ;  or,  The  Hold  Up  at  Eagle  Pass. 
Fearnot  at  Silver  Gulch  ;  or.  Defying  a  Ring. 

Fearnot  on  the  Border ;  or,  Punishing  the  Mexican  Horse 
Stealers. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Charmed  Life  :  or.  Running  the  Gauntlet. 

Fred  Fearnot  Lost  ;  or,  Missing  for  Thirty  Days.  • 

Fred  Fearnot's  Rescue ;  or.  The  Mexican  Pocahontas. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “White  Caps"  ;  or,  A  Queer  Turning  of 
tiie  Tables. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Medium ;  or.  Having  Fun  with  the 
"Spirits." 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Mean  Man” ;  or,  The  Worst  He  Ever 
Struck. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Gratitude;  or,  Backing  Up  a  Plucky 
Fred  Fearnot  Fined  ;  or.  The  Judge's  Mistake. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Comic  Opera;  or,  The  Fun  that 
Funds. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Anarchists ;  or,  The  Burning  of  the  Red 
Flag. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Lecture  Tour;  or,  Going  it  Alone. 

Fearnot’s  “New  Wild  West”  ;  or,  Astonishing  the  Old  East 
Fearnot  in  Russia ;  or.  Banished  by  the  Czar. 

in  Turkey  ;  or.  Defying  the  Sultan, 
in  Vienna ;  or.  The  Trouble  on  the  Danube, 
and  the  Kaiser;  or,  In  the  Royal  Palace  at  Berlin 
in  Ireland ;  or.  Watched  by  the  Constabulary 
Homeward  Bound ;  or.  Shadowed  by  Scotland 
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Fred  Fearnot’s  Justice ; 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the 
Child. 


or.  The  Champion  of  the  School  Marm 
Gypsies ;  or.  The  Mystery  of  a  Stolen 


Fred  Fearnot's  Silent  Hunt ;  or,  Catching  the  “Green  Goods 
Men. 
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s  Big  Day :  or.  Harvard  and  Yale  at  New  Era. 
and  "The  Doctor";  or.  The  Indian  Medicine  Fakir 
and  the  Lynchers  :  or.  Saving  a  Girl  Horse  Thief, 
s  Wonderful  Feat:  or,  The  Taming  of  Black.  Beautv. 
Fearnot’s  Great  Struggle  :  or.  Downing  a  Senator. 

Fearnot's  Jubilee:  or.  New  Era’s  Greatest  Day. 

Fearnot  and  Samson:  or,  “Who  Runs  This  Town*5” 
and  the  Rioters  :  or.  Backing  Up  the  Sheriff 
and  the  Stage  Robber;  or,  llis  Chase  for  a  Stolen 


and  the  Vigilantes:  or.  Up  Against  the  Wrong 


Fearnot 
Fearnot 
Diamond. 

Fred  Fearnot  at  Cripple  Creek  ;  or,  The  Masked  Fiends  of  the 
Mines. 

Fred  Fearnot 
Man. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  New  Mexico;  or.  Saved  by  Terrv  Olcott. 
f  red  Fearnot.  in  Arkansas;  or.  The  Queerest  of  All  Adventures. 

Fred  fearnot  in  Montana;  or.  The  Dispute  at  Rockv  Hill. 

tred  The  Trouble  at  Snapping  Shoals. 

>  vtn '  °K8  S1*  Hanf  ;  or.  Camping  on  the  Columbia  River. 

Fred  tw  m  '  «£faJ5  Experience;  or,  Roughing  It  at  Red  Gulch. 

E,e,arnoJ'  ?tr:iaded:  or.  How  lerry  Olcott  Lost  the  Money. 

KWd  Er  n°r  the  Mountains;  or.  Held  at  Bay  by  Bandits, 
f  red  Fearnot  s  lernble  Risk;  or,  Terrv  Olcott’s  Reckless  Venture 
Fred  Fearnot's  W.  Card;  or.  The  Game  That  SavSl  hK  Life 

Fred  t:;arn°  .i*Vid  uif‘  Profes8°r;  or.  The  Man  Who  Knew  It  All. 

Fred  KenrI'm  8  Healing  a  Thousand  Rivals. 

7-,  fearnot  and  the  Raiders:  or.  Fighting  for  His  Belt 

M  LGrSSt  1!L8k:0,;.'’n«  cLnce  in  a  Thousand. 

'  re,J  fearnot  as  a  Sleuth;  or.  Running  Down  a  Slick  Villain 
f  red  Fearnot  s  New  Deal;  or.  Working  for  a  Banker 

Fred  Fearnot  "i  S;  °V  Jhe  Li,tle  Combination  Itanehe. 

fearnot  and  the  Road  Agents;  or.  Terrv  Olcott'**  fYiol  Nerve 

KrlS  j  o'-  'S»  "ild  Woman  ofttoNpiidns. 

V,  1  re.irnot  s  I  raining  School;  or.  How  to  Mnke  a  T  ivimr 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  ofdTV^  °r*  Th,« Ix)n*  Man  Who  Shot". 

Hed  tea, -not  at  i he  Hall;  or.  The  Girl  in  tl.e  oA-en  ilaak. 
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